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Kirchen-Garden diſplay'd. 
In Two Parts. 


7, Sbewing the beſt and moſt "approved Methods 
of raifing and bringing to the greateſt Perfection, 
|| the Products of the Kitchen-Garden ; with a 
ic:lendar ſhewing the different Products of each 
nth, and the Buſineſs proper to be done in it. 


J. Containing a large Collection of Rekis for 
d-cffing all Sorts of Kitchen Scuff, ſo as to afford 
4 great Variety of cheap, healthful, and palata- 
ble Diſhes. 
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": Phyfcal Virtues of every Herb and Root. 
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Is little Txra Tis: of 
td Kitchen-Gardening is 
—dhiefly dehign'd for the 
Inſtruction and Benefit of Coun- 
try People, who moſt of them 
have a little Garden Spot be- 
longing to their Houſe, and at 
the fame time let it lie uſeleſs, 
tor want of knowing how pro- 
perly to manage it ; or other- 
Vie, it they do attempt the 
A. 3 Crop- 


(vi) 

Cropping of it, tis at impro- 
proper Seaſons, ſo that they 
have not the defir'd Succeſs, 
which diſcourages them from 
making any ſarther Attempts, 
Alſo, ſometimes their Ground 
may happen to be wet, and be 
of a ſtiff clayey Nature; others 
perhaps lie altogether as dry, 
which makes them imagine that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible to pro- 
duce any thing worth their La- 
bour from ſuch Ground, and 
therefore they are content to be 
without any Garden at all. Tis 
therefore hop'd all theſe Diffi- 
culties may in a great meaſure be 
removed without any great Ex- 

PENCE, 


(vii 
pence, by obſerving the follow- 


ing Directions. 


And firſt, as to the Choice 
of your Garden, if you are not 
confined (tho moſt People are, 
let the Soil or Situation be what 
it will) to one Spot of Ground, 
hat have choice of Ground for 
the making of your Kitchen- 
Garden, let it be on a good 
Lozmy Farth, neither over light 
net very ſtiff, and the deeper 
in this Earth the better; and 
it it is a little deſcending to the 
south, it is {till the better, the 
dun having thereby more Pow- 
over it, and the Cold North 
Winds lefs ; and let it be half 
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as long again from North to 
South, as it is from Faſt to 
Weſt, which is the beſt and 
bandſomeſt Shape. A Garden 
that happens to be in ſuch a 
Soil and Situation, it muſt be 
confeſs'd, is the beſt, and like- 
wiſe leaſt expenſive, requiring 
leſs Help by Dung, &c. But 
however, I would not have any 
one diſcourag'd, if he can't a- 
void having of it even upon a 
Clay, which is the Worſt of all 
Soils for a Kitchen-Garden ; it 
being not only more backward 
in its Productions, but requires 
more Labour in the Working of 
it; alfo the Plants growing on 
ſuch Soils, are more ſubject to 

be 


( ix ) 
: deftroyd by Snails, &c. 
at if it muſt unavoidably be 
pon a Clay, examine all your 
ther Grounds for Sand, and 
Ting in as much as you can at 
onvenient Opportunities, dig- 
ging and mixing it in your 
Ground; alſo, Horſe - Dung, 
rotten Wood, Leaves, or old 
Tanner's Ouze, all will contri- 
bure to improve ſtiff and ſtub- 

in Land; alſo, you muſt 
conſtantly throw up all the 
Ground that is uncrop'd, in 
Ridges in October or November, 
chat the Froſt, Snows, &c. of 
e Winter may penetrate into 
it, which will render it much 
mellower, and more productive 


(x) 
of a Crop the enſuing Summer; 
allo, when you lay out your 
Ground into Quarters, let the 
Ground lie a good deal higher 
than the Alleys, which will keep 
it drier and healthier. All which 
things being duly obſerv'd, will 
render it capable of producing 
tolerable Crops. 


But if you happen to have 
your Piece of Ground for Kitche 
en-Garden, upon ſhallow ſtony 
Ground; then when you lay it 
out, niake your Walks or Alleys 
pretty wide, taking the Farth 
out of them, and throw it upon 
the Quarters of Ground, which 
will help to make it the deeper 


in 
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he Ground, the Stones that 
ome out being laid in the Al- 
eys, will fill them up again; 
fterwards covering over the 
Stones with a few Coal-Aſhes, 
which will keep it clean from 
Weeds, and render it ſmooth 


o walk upon; the propereſt 


mendment of ſuch Ground, is 
ne Dung from an Ox-ſtall ; 
% good loamy Earth, if you 
hne any that lies convenient 
o it, will improve it very 
much. 


But laſt of all, if your Gar- 
gen Spot happens to be upon an 
entire 


n Farth; and when you dig 


Dung you can have for the A- 


1 

entire Sand, then you muſt |; 
your Alleys be full as high a 
higher than the Quarters, whic| 
will preſerve the Moiſture in th 
Beds the better. The Dung if 
an Ox-ſtall is the beſt for thillf 
Ground, it being of a more cod 
and moiſt Nature than Hor 
Dung; alſo (if you can get it) 
a good deal of loamy Earth wil 
be of great Benefit to it. 
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PRODUCTS 
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Kitchen-Garden. 


AKRTILICHUOEE 


preſent, one with green Fr ruit, the 
other with ted; but the Red being 
auch the beſt Fruit is moſt commonly cultivat- 
70 The Method uſed for the propagating of this 
ant, is to ſlip off Slips from the old Roots {which 
increaſe pretty faſt if in a warm Situation and 
f 91 Spring) in the End of February ; if other- 
de, 'tis beſt let alone till the Middle or End of 
Hereh, and is then thus to be performed: After 
% have made choice of a piece of Ground, that 
at leaſt two Foot deep in Earth (for I would 
ro means plant them in Ground that is ſhal” 
lower, they having large Woody Roots) dig it a 
Wuble Spit, mixing therein a good Parcel of rot- 
B ten 


H! 


ten Dung, in quantity according to the Richne\ 


gequire no farther Care but to keep them clean 


elſe it is you ſow among ſt them) is come up, hoe it 


(2) 


or Poverty of the Soil in which they are to be 
planted ; this done, if you have any old Roots of 
your OWN, take a Spade and uncover the Root; 
all round, and with your Finger and Thumb 
flip off all the Slips, except two, from each Root 
(if you intend to ſave the old 1 but if you 
deſtroy them you may ſlip off all) and take care that 
each Slip have ſome young Tibres, but not any 
of the old Roots; this — ſhorten the outſide 
Leaves pretty ſliort, but don't cut the Heart; 
then {train à Line acroſs the Ground, and with a 
getting ick or Spade, put them in about three 
or four Inclies decp; ac cording to the Bigneſs of 
your Slips, and _ two Foot and a half apart 
in the Kows, and let the Rows be four Foot one 
from the other, which will be ſuHicient Room 
for them! if they are intended for a full Crop ot 
theraſelves'; but i you intend to have any thing elle 
amongſt them, you fhou'd plant them three Foot 
Plant from Plant, and fix Foot Row from Row. 
and then you may 1ow a Crop of Spinage with 1 

ew Radiſnes amongſt it, or a Crop of Onion: 
with a few ade or a Crop of Carrots, &:, 
If the Weather ſhov'd prove dry, you muſt mind 
to give them now and then a little Water, tili 
they have taken freſh Root, after which they will 


from Werds; and When the Spinage (or whatevei 


down 
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gown juſt round each Root, and when your Fruit 
appears upon them, you muſt pinch off all the ſide 
Fruits, leaving only the Top one, which cauſes 
i: to be a fair large Fruit, and not weaken the 
Root ſo much. When you cut your Fruit it will 
te proper to cut the Stalk off cloſe to the Ground, 
which will occaſion your Suckers or Outſide- 
Shoots to ſhoot out much longer before the cold 
Weather comes on; and in Odtler (or you may 
deter it till Nevember if the Weather continues 
id) crop off ſome of their outſide Leaves and 
draw a Hill of Earth round each Root, cloſing it 
, to the Middle of the Plant, which will be ſut- 
ficient to defend them from: Froft, and is prefer- 
„e to Horſe-Litter, which is what ſome People 
ile to lay round them. Thus you may let them 
'1emain till the Middle or End of March, when 
zou ouſt dig the Ground betwixt them, throw- 
ing the Hills down level with the reſt of che * J 
Ground, at the ſame time breaking the Suc ker 
om the Root of each Plant, leaving only two 
or three of the ſtrongeſt and beſt to each Root 
or a Crop; and once in tWa Years you” muſt 
»ury ſome rotten Dung in the Ground, which 
ill cauſe your. Roots to endure ſtrong the longer, 
and produce fairer and larger Fruit, 
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Of the ART1CHOKE of Jeruſalem, 
wulrarly called Underground ARTI1- 
CHOK®. 


HIS Plant is not ſo much eſteemed as for- 

merly, but as ſome People are ſtil] fond of 

it, it will be neceſſary to fay ſomething of its Cul- 
ture; which is briefly thus: 

It is propagated by the Roots in the ſame Man- 
ner as you do Potatoes, cutting the large Roots and 
preſerving a Bud or 2 to each Piece, and planting 
them in Rows with Setting: ſticks about 18 Inch- 4 
es aſunder, and two Foot Row from Row, the I 
be Lime for doing of which is in February or : 
Murch. They will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, being very hardy : It will therefore be 
prope: to plant them in ſome remote Corner of 
your Garden, for when they are once eſtabliſh'd 
in a piece of Ground, they are not without diffi- 

culty to be cadicated, 


ASPARAGUS. 


HIS delicious Plant is propagated by Seed, 
which is commonly ſown in February or 
Marel ina Bed of good rich Earth; and if yovr 
Soil is naturally very light, you may tread the 
Ground all over after the Seed is ſown, and then 
rake it, and it will by that means not be ſo ſub- 
ject to rake in Heaps, and conſequently come 


fi 
us 


* 
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up uneven, but will come up* more regularly. 
Take care, if it lies in your Power, to have the 
Seed. faved ftom large Stalks, ſo may you rea- 
ſonably expect the larger Graſs. When you 
ſow it don't ſpare for Seed, and if it ſhould hap- 
pen to come up too ti ck in ſome Places, thin it 
out to about four Inches apart, keeping it 
clear from Weeds all the Summer; and in Oc- 
tiber or in Nevernber, if the Weather continve 
wy cut off the Haum and throw over the Bed 

ittle rotten Dung, which will preſerve your 

ots from the Froſt, 

In March following (for T would never plant 
Plants for a Piece of Grass of above one Year's 
rc th) your Aſparagus ſhould de planted: out for 
good, which you are thus to perform: 

Firſt, we ſuppoſe that you have already pre- 
zared your Ground by digging it 2 good Spit deep, | 
mixing (and not burying} a good Quantity of 
bellcinited Dun: with it, If your Ground be 
not dry Soil, Ox-ſtall Dung is the beft ; if cold 
act Ground, then Horte. Dung is preferable, as 
62-72% of a warmer Nature; but, as I faid before, 
+ it be mixed amongſt the Earth in Cigging, and 
it buried in the bottom of the Trench, as s 
common Practice, for it will continually wear 
ownwards, Your Ground being thus prepared, 
er having forked up your young Roots with a 
Dung-fork, firain a Line acroſs the Ground 
Way that you intend the Beds to be, and 
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wich a Spade or Hoe draw Drills about ſix Inches 
deep, into which place your Plants about a Foot 
ql apart, ſpreading the Roots fo that the Crown or 
Head may be about an Inch and a half below the 
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h Surface ; this done, throw in the Earth over them ö 
| 1 le vel, and proceed to draw another Drill or Trench . 
j a Foot from the laſt, repeating the fame as before; l 
1 and obſcsve, when you have planted four Drills, 
1 to leave à Space of two Foot and a half, cighteen 
Fi Inches of which will be for an Alley for the Con- 2 
1 veniency of weeding, watering, cutting the Graſs, 
if | Se. and the other Fout will be left fix Inches to L 
ay the frft Bed and ſix to the ſecond, for Earth to 
| the two outſide Rows, that they may not be in- 


jured by digging the Alleys in the Winter, In 
like manner proceed, till you have planted the 
Piece you intend; and when done, with your 


{4 Line mark out your eighteen Inches of Alley, 
„ and with a Spadc throw oat the Earth about four 
Rp Inches deep, ipreading it over the Beds, and then 
. you may ſow a Crep ©: Onions upon them, 


with a few Radiſhes it you pleaſe, for they will 
ſoon be draw: off, and the raking of the Clods, 
27 Sc. will pretty near fill the Alleys up even again. 
The Onions when up muſt be thinned out, clear- 
ing them from the Root of the Afparagus; but if 
the Sealon ſhould prove dry after the planting of 
your Aſparagus, and your Ground allo naturai- 
ly dry, it will be proper to water it once a Weck 
till it is up, after which it will do without; but 
if 
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your Ground is wet, there will be no Occafion 
to water it at all, You muſt conſtantly mind to 
keep the Ground clean from Weeds by hoeing 
of them down with a ſmall Hand- hoe, at the 
me Time thinning out the Onions to about ſix 
inches apart, doing it in dry Weather, that the Vieeds 
may wither, In Ofober or November, when the 
Him is wither',, cut it down within an Inchof 

Ground, and clean off the Weeds from the 
eds into the Alleys, digging up the Alleys and 
throwing part ef the Earth over the Beds, and 
wich the reſt bury the Weeds in the AlVleys, leav- 
nig them about four Inches lower than the Beds 
1 (ry Ground, but in wet! fix or ſeven, 

to March; with à little flat-prong'd Fork dig 
over your Beds, being cateful cf the Roots in 
doing it, aſterwards raking them ſmooth. 

The ſecond Year aſter planting, ſome People 

; ſome of the largeſt Stalks; but I wou'd ad- 
eto tay three Fears, their Heads will be much 
larger, and the Roots will continue to pro- 
duce larger Stalks for the ſucceeding: Years, 

But there is another Method lefs tedious and 
roubleſome than the former, tho' not fo fre- 
cently practiſed, and is in my Opinion prefera- 
e to the other, the Heads being commonly 
'arzer, and the Roots continuing r 3 Which 
e as follows: | 
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©. 

Being provided with a Quantity of good Seed, 
and your Ground well digg'd and dung'd, with a 
fraall Hoe diaw Drilis, the ſame Diſtance from 
each other as before directed, and about an Inch 
deep, dropping your Seeds in pretty thick and co- 
vering them; make the ſame Number of Drills 
as in the other Way, allowing the ſame Diſtance - 
hkewiſe for Alleys ; then ſow a Crop of Onions, 
raking the Ground very ſmooth. When the As- 
paragus is all up, thin it out, leaving the Root 
about a Foot apart, and thin out the Onions ſo 
as not to damage the Aiparagus, and mind to 
keep the Ground entirely clear ſrom Weeds, 
cutting doven the Haum, digging the Alleys, earth- 
ing the Beds, &c, and if before you dig the Al- 
Jzys, you always give the Beds a Covering of very 
rotten Dung abcut an Inch thick, and throw the 
darth of the Alleys over the Dung, it will great 
Jy improve your Aſparagus, In three Years after 
TO provided your Ground is good and well 
nau aged, you may cut tolerable good Graſs from 
{ome of the largeſt Roots, and the fourth Year it 
will be all fit to cut, 
There is yet a third Method of raiſing of  Af- 
par2gus remains to be treated of, which is by 
plauting of Roots of three, four, or five Years 
old, the longer the better, on Beds of hot Dung 
made in the following Manner: 
Provide a a Quantity of iretti Stable- dung mix'd 
with the Straw, throwing it on a Heap for a 
Week 
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Week or more, turning it over once in the Time, 
aud mixing a few Coal-Aſhes amongſt it; and 
2; 6 doing, you will have a more moderate and 
ating Heat, than if you made your Bed, as ſome 
do, with the Dung directly from the Stables, with- 
dat any Aſhes, Sc. When you make your Bed let 
be three Foot thick in Dung g (if it is in the midſt 
of Winter, but in the Spring two Foot and a half 
vii] be enough) beating it well together, as you 
Wake it, with your Dung Fork; and if your 
Ground be upon a dry Situation, you may make 
der Trench for the Dung x8 Inches deep, but if 
wet. make your Bed almoſt all above Ground. When 
vour Bed is made according to the Lergth and 
V/:2th of the Glaſs Frames you intend to cover it 
with, Earth it all over about half a Foot thick; this 
die take up your Roots and begin at one End of 
ne Bed, laying them as cloſe as poſſible one to 
ther with their Crowns uppermoſt, ſcattering 
vou go on betwixt each Row a little Earth, 
ben you have thus filled your Bed, twift a 
large Roll of Straw, and peg it faſt down all round 
e Bed for the ſupport of the Earth to the outſide 
Koots, After your Bed has been made a little 
re than a Fortnight, if it heats kindly, vou 
und the Roots begin to ſtir a little, then you 
them an Earthing of two or three Inches of 
'004 rich Earth; and as ſoon as you obſerve the 
' 125 begin to appear thro' that Earth, give them 
; Earthing of two or three lachen more, 
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which will be ſuflcient: And if your Bed is 
not over hot, you may put on the Frames; or 
you may put on the Frames at the firſt, only keep- 
ing the Glafles off whilit the Bed is hot, and 
putting them on if it ſhould rain, ſnow, Sc. to 
keep the Bed from being chilled by the Wet, 
giving a great deal of Air by tilting up the Glaſſes 
with a Stone, Sc. And as ſoon as you find the 
Bed moderate, you may let the Glaſſes abide on 
conſtantly, obſerving, to give a good deal of Air 
when the Weather is mild in the Day-time, co- 
vering the Glaſſes at Night with Mats, c. 

Thee tew Directions, if attended to, are better 
than a muſtitude of Words, and will J don't 
queſtion afford the ingenious Practitioner the Sue- 
gels he deſires; but if you intend to continue 
forcing of your Aſparagus till you have it in the 
common Ground, you muſt make a freſh Bed at 
leaſt once a Month, that the new one may afford 
Aſparagus nit to cut before the old one is worn 
Our, 
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HIS Herb is ſo common in every 
t Oid Woman's Garden, that it is almoſt 
needleſs to ſay any thing of it: However, leſt 
any ſhould be unacquainced with it, it is neceſſa- 
apt ſay this much, that it is propagated by part- 
ing the Roots in the Spring, and planting them in 
little Bits about 2 Foot aſunder, in Beds of four 
Foot 
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Voot wide, leaving an Alley of eighteen Inches 
vide for the Converiency of weeding, watering 


cuiting the Herbs, Sc. It will grov/ in any Soil 
Situation, and increaſes very faſt; therefore 
{hould be taken vp and nn once in three 
or jour Years, 


BEANS. 


HERE are a great many farts of Beans 
cultivated in the Kitchen-Gardens, which 
1 alſo called by different Names in different 
arcs ; but. the beſt, and what is moſt commonly 
ade uſe of are theſe tour, the Lisbon, the Spaniſb, 
the Sandwich, and the Windſor. The two fl yſt 
are what is moſc commonly planted to endure 
de enter, under warm Walls or fine Sunny 
es in the End of Odober or in November, for 
füt Crop, repeating it two or three Times 


bote Chriſimas, when you may begin to plant 
he Sandtutch, and laſt of all the M inaſon, which 


du deter planting any till a Fortnight after 
mas it will be better, they being the moſt 
ger of all the forts, The common Method of 
ding theſe is in Rows two Foot and a half 


arc and four Inches aſunder in the Rows, ' for 
tro early Kinds ; but for the Sandwich and 


nden, three Foot Row from Row, and ting 
roh:s apart in the Rows, whereby they will befr 


ter Crop than if planted cloſer, You may 
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to chem once or twice; it is alſo a good Way in 


warm Border to be cover'd with Matte, &c, in 


(12 ) 
continue planting the J/:nd/ar once in three 
Weeks, till the End of Tune, if you have 2 
moiſt open piece of Ground for them; and re- 
ceive ſome Beans from them if the Seaſon does 
not prove very dry, You muſt mind, as your 
Beans advance in height, to draw a little Earth 


Octeber or Naventber, when you plant your early 
Crops, to plant in ſome Beans very thick in a 


hard Weather, to preſerve them through the 
Winter; then in caſe the others that you plant- 
ed for good, ſhould be killed by the Severity of 
the Winter, theſe may be taken up and planted 
in their Places, or if they eicape, theſe may be 
tranſplanted for a freſh Piece, where if they be 
taken care of to water them if the Weather 
prove dry, till they have taken freſh Root, they 
will produce a tolerable good Crop; if you pinch 
off the Fops of your Beans when they are in ful! 


Bloom, it will cauſe the Kids to ſet _— the 
ſooner. 


BEET. 


HERE are ſeveral forts of this Plant, buy 
that which is at preſent cultivated for the 
Kitchen is the red Beet, 

The Seeds of all the Beets are ſown in the 
Spring, in an open Piece of Ground that is pretty 
accp, and not full of Dung; and when they are 
grown 
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erown pretty lacge, hoe them out to about a Fool 


or fourteen Inches aſunder, where they may re- 
Malin for ule without any Culture, 


BORAGE. 
HE Seed of this is ſown in the Spring, in 
a dry poor Piece of Ground, hoeing it 
gut to the Diſtance of ten Inches or a Foot; 
where if you Jet it remain, it will ripen and ſcatter 
its Seeds, and continue every Year to . 2 
plentiful Crop. 


BOOR-COLE., 


{FE Seed of this Plant is to be ſown in 
goril or May, in a Bed of good rich Earth, 
2nd when the Plants have got fix Leaves, they 
may be pricked out in Beds of four Foot wide 
zd about four Inches apart, being careful to 
water them until they have got freſh Root; and 
when they are the Size of common Cabbage-plantsg 
:.,n0ve them where they are to remain for good; 
ach ſhould he in an open piece of Ground, about 
dent or fourteen inches aſunder, where they 
eto remain till the Froſt has pinched them and 
made them tender before they be eaten, 


BR QC G4 & 
"HERE are two or three forts of Brocoli in 
our Kitchen- Gardens, but that Sort called 
he Rowan, and by ſome the Blue Brocoli, is the 
beſt. 


(14) 
beik. T o have this in Perfection, you muſt ſoy 
the Seed in May in a Bed of good moiſt Earth; and 
when the Plants are big enough to prick out, they 
may be fet in Beds of four Foot wide, and about 
five or ſix Inches apart, where they may remain 
i!! they are Iarge enough to be tranſplanted out 
ſor good, which will be. about the End of Juh, 
and ſhould then be planted in a piece of Ground 
{helter'd from M inds, but not in a ſhady Place: 
And about Chri/imas, or a little after, they will 
produce little Heads in ſhape like a ſmall Colly- 
flower, which is to be cut off and eaten, and a 
terwards is ſucceeded by a great Number of fide 
Shoots, which {hovid be cut off when about fix 
or eight Inches long, and are very good when 
drefied as will be directed in the latter Part of thts 


T Work. 


4 CAHABBRACHK 


| 


| HE various Kinds of this Plant are endleß 
1 to deicribe, and as it is my Purpoſe to trent 
ly of the beſt Sorts for the uſe of the Kitchen, 
alt Mall only fet down the Sorts that are moſt 
moni) ſown by skilfull Gardeners for that 
ok ; which are theie : The common White 
»#*, Suoarloaf, Pantciradt, Baiterſea, Red 
Cabbaze, 2nd the green ind white Satiy Cab- 
bage. The Ponicfraft and Batterſea Cabbages 
being early Sorts, are commanly ſown fer the fir ft 


Crops of * and ſhould be ſown towards 
the 


Pre”, 


42 1 Vis 


(15) 
the 25th of Jah; and it will be a good Way to 
{oy again the firſt Week in Auguft, leſt if the 
Autumn prove mild the firſt Sowing ſhould be too 
for ward. When they have got ſix or eight Leaves 
they ould be tranſplanted into Beds of good 
{ith about four or five Inches apart, and in Oc- 
„they will be fit to be planted out for good, 
zich ſhould be in good Ground in Rows about 
vo Foot and a half from each other, and two 
Foot Plant from Plant. If you are pinch'd for 
Ground Room, you may plant them on the ſame 
Ground where your Winter Spinage is, cutting 
off the Spinage juſt where each Plant is; and in 
th: Spring when the Spinzge' is gone, you may 
hal; dig the Ground to render it freſh and clean 
{on Weeds, and draw ſore Earth round each 
Flat; and if your Seed was well fav'd, and of 
lie right kind of Portefra® (which is the earlieſt 
of the two) they will by the beginning or middle of 
Nen hagin to turn in their Leaves for Cabbaging, 
wich may be ſomething forwarded by ying 
heit Leaves together with a Piece of Baſs, Yer. 
ic common White, the Supar- Loaf, and Flate 
sto Cabbages are to be ſown the beginning of 
middle of March, in a warm Border, and when 
teen large enough may be traniplanted into 
Beds as the others: In May they will be large 
(gh sto tranſplant out for good, which ſhould 
an open Piece of Ground, at the Diſtance 
ef hree F oo: Row from Row, and two Foot and 
a half 


* 
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a half from each other, obſerving to give them 


plentifully of Water if the Seaſon proves di, 
until they have taken freſh Root, and aſterwacl 
aſter a Shower of Rain (if their Stems will admit 
of it) draw ſome Farth with a Hoe cloſe round 
each Plant; but not fo high as to bury the Hearts 
of any of them, which would be their Deſtruction, 
and ther-fore cannot be too carefully avoided, 
You may alſo ow of theſe Kinds of Cabbage in 
May, fowing on a ſhady moiſt Piece of Ground, 
tranſplanting them as you do the others, and when 
they are big enough to be ſet out for good, may 
be pianted betwixt the Rows of Peaſe, Sc. that 
are to be pulled up in a ſhort Time, and they 
will taze Root the better for being ſhaded with 
the Peaſe at firſt; and after the Peaſe are off, 
hoe down the Weeds and draw {ome Earth round 
their Stems, Theſe will ſupply you with fine high 
Cabbages till Chriſmas, if the Weather is mild. 

You may alſo, to {ucceed theſe, ſow ſome of the 
common Cabbage the beginning of Fly, which 
when pricked out and grown large enough to be 
planted cut for good, may be ſet about ten Inches 
apart: Theſe will ſupply you with Greens al! the 
Winter and Spring, and are excellent good when 
tendered by the Froſt, 

The green and white Save, are generally 
ſown in Ai and Ma, and managed in the 
fame Mauner as the rett; only when you plant 
them out for good, let it be in an open ſunny Place, 
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and aut two Foot one Row from another, and 
eirhteen Inches in the Rows: Theſe are generally 
t in the Winter, after the other Cabbage is 

gone, the Froſt making it tenderer and better. 

CARR OT. 

s Root is propagated at various Seaſons of 
F the Year ; but the moſt proper Time to 
ſv them for large Crops is in /Jarch, in a Piece 
ot good light freſh deep Earth, or Ground that 
has not been dung'd the ſame Vear however; for 
Dung is not thoroughly rotten, it will 
canker and ſpoil the Carrots, Your Ground being 
nm order, chuſe a fine dry ſtill Day for ſowing it, 
that you may fow it regularly, firſt rubbing the 
Ser well in your Hands the better to ſeparate it, 
tu: you may not fow it in Heaps; after it is 
tread the Ground all over before you rake 
it, {© will you not be fo apt to rake it in Heaps, 
n bury ſome of the Seed, You may, when 
vo ww it, ſow at the fame time a few Radiſhes, 
1: will be drawn off preſently. and not hurt 
1: Corrote, When your Carrots are got into the 
Leaf, they ſhould be hoed over with a 
Hand- hoe of about two or three Inches 
lian, Cutting down the Weeds and leaving the 
out four Inches apart; and when the 
es are drawn off and the Weeds begin to 
Sts again, may be hoed over again, and the 
left to the Diſtance of ten Inches, if 
date deſign'd to remain till they are full 
grown 


Wy 
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With 3 
jt grown before you uſe any; but if you intend i 
tl uſe part of them as foon they are the bigneſs d 
Wo! one's Thumb or Finger, you may then leave them 
Kit thicker, If you are. very fond of having your 
5 Carrots young, tis not impoſſible to eflect it by 
1.3 ſowing them all the Summer, only obſerving tg 
"Oo fow in moiſt Ground in the Summer, or elſe to 
46, 


be at the Expence of wateriag them plentifully, 
You may alſo ſow in the End of Fuly to ſtand 


. "= 
— * 
„ 
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x | the W.nter in a warm Border, where they wil 

J 4 grow ind be fit for uſe before any of the Spring 
1 Carrots wilt come in. Some alio fow in Odlale 
b 1 | and November, but theſe mult be in a very warm 
4 Soi! or Situation, other wiſe they come to nothing 
116 But the beit Way to have Carrots early in the 
149 Spring is to trench a Bit of good light Ground 
in the Middle of 7anuary with hot Stable- dung 
TY two Foot or two Foot and a half thick, raiſtng 
05 | ii up above Ground that it may lie the drier, an 
li; covering the Dung over with the Earth about ten 
%, Inches thick, ſowing thereon your Seed; yal 

i | may alſo mix with it ſome Onion Seed and ſom 

111 Lettuce Seed, for the Lettuce will be drawn dg 

4 and prick'd out into Beds before they grow f 


0 large as to injure the Carrots, and the Onion 
will be drewn oft very young for Salletting 


Sc. As ivon as your Carrots have got preb 
Wil ty jarge Carrot-Leaves, you may thin then 
0 | 1 | 
Ul, out to about four Inches, which will be d 


ſtance enough, as they will be drawn very young 
but 


M ( 19 ) 
end ts would not adviſe you to thin them till they 
zel 1 9 : 270wn fo gloſe as to require it, for ſometimes 
(cm WY. ie nails will thin them for you. If there ſhould 
your i ppen any very ſharp Weather when your Car- 


i . juſt up, you may throw a few Matts over 
"> Wc, which will defend them, This Crop will 
elle og bi” enough to draw by the Middle or End of 
Ifully, arch, and will be ſucceeded by another Spring 
ſtand 1, which may be ſown in the commonCround 
Y WR a warm Border the Middle of February, thin- 
Prin em to ther proper Diſtance as before. This 
lg il! e ſucceeded by your general Crop fow'd in 
warm Wl - / 


f A; and fo by ſowing at theſe Seaſons you 
thing ave vourg Carrots almoſt all the Year, But if 


u (he u vill content page with ſowing only in the 
round , and fo preierve them all the Winter for 
Zul Ii of the Kitchen, you mult at the End of 
1 4 975, or the Beginning of September, when their 
, an 


ps begin to turn yellow, dig them up in a 
% Lay, and put them in ſomes Houſe or Shed, 
avg them regularly on a Heap, putting as much 
_ betwixt every Layer as will juſt cover them, 

raceed lay ing a Layer of Carrots and a Layer 
* Sand till you have finiſhed ; where they will 
Keep 2000 till the End of February, and ſometimes | 
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* CEL LERF 

t f E:. IIS Plant is propagated by ſowing its Seed, 

aich ſhould be done twice in the Year; 

TJ ts 3: in March, in a warm Border, with a little 
ul ; | 


hot 


(20) 
hot Dung under it, in order to force its vegetulM 
ing a little ſooner; for the Sced lying long in u 
Ground Would at that Time of the Year (ef. 
cially in wet Ground) be in danger of rottin 
The ſecond 1owing is about the End of April, | 
about five or fix Weeks after the Seed is up, | 
you have minded to give them Water in dy 
Weather, the Plants will ſome of them be lary 
enough to be pricked cut; ſo you muſt draw ou 
all the, largeſt of them, and prick out in a Bit d 
good rich Earth about three or four Inches apar; 
watering them well if the Sea ſon proves dry, un 
til they have drawn freſh Root; and in « Fortnipht 
or three Weeks more, you may prick out another 
Parcel out of the fame Seed, which will cone 
in after the other, which is better than to have i 
all of one Size: In Fane the forwardeſt of it wil 
be fit for planting out for good. You ſhoult 
therefore dig out ſome Trenches about a Fo 
vice, making them three Foot from each other, 
Let the Ground „ou chooſe for this, be Ground 
that has had no Dung tor to or thres Years; fo: 
the Earth that you earth up the Cellery with, il 
it has a ?\Tixture of Dung in it, will ſometimes 
canker and ſpot yourCellery in the blanch'd Part, 
and thereby ſpoil it: Therefore the freer the Eart 
is from Dung, the better. And in order to make 
the Cellery grow vigorouſly, you ſhould, after the 
Trenches are dug to a Foot deep, fill them vy 
again four Inches with very rotten Dung, mixing 
K 


(423 

with the Earth in the Bottom of the Trench, 

ic it vil then be eight or nine Inches deep, which 

*ccp enough; this done, draw the Cellery 

: of the Bed, and diveſting it of all the fide 

ots or Suckers with your Finger and Thumb, 
d cropping off a little of the Root and Top, 


up, AW: them in the Middle of the Trenches at about 
n Jo or {ix Inches apart, watering them plentiful- 
lar every other Day if the Weather is dry, until 


W Ou 
Bit d 
apart, 
y, un. 


ey have taken freſh Root, when you may leave 
| watering ; and when it has grown a good 
, you muſt, when the Cellery is quite dry, 
zu 2 little Earth round it, holding the Leaves 


tnipht Wb: (ior in your Hand whillt it is performed, and 
nothit WE el not to earth it zhove the Heart of the 
cone tor that would check it greatly in its 
have i 


, it not rot it. Thus you mult continue 
tn, of it as it grows higher, ſtill taking the 
ertimity of an Aﬀterncon of a dry Day to 
it in: In like manner you muſt manage all 
ur ther Crops of Cellerr, as they ſucceed 


it wil 
ſhoul 
| 7 00 
other, 


round ther. When your Cellery has had three 
Ss; fo; ks ſo as to be blanch'd five or fix 
ith, I ep, vou may begin to uſe it, but you may 
retimes die carthing that you don't uſe directly, 

Part, WWW"! til] it is blanche cighteen or twenty Inches; 


Earth 
make 
er the 
m v 
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ihe Winter, in order to preſerve it from 

* rrofts, you may ſhake a little Straw over 
it oft again as ſoon as the Froit breaks. 
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If you would continue your Cellery thro! t 
Seaſon, you ſhould make ſive or ſix Planting, 
it, which will come in one aſter another all c 
Wi inter; and if taken care of in the Winter, 
continue till the miqgle of April. 


CHE KF 2 bo 


HERFIL is ſometimes uſcd in Salk 

and may be fown in Spring in little Dri 
made with a Fani-hoe about five or fix Inches: 
part and an Inch deep. It will grow in aim 
any Soil or Situation, and as it is eaten very Youn 
in Sallets, ſnould be ſow'd a little at a time 2 
often, | | 


121 # 


1478 ſort of ſmall Onion, as I may call 
having the Smell and Taſte of an Onio 

is propagated by parting the Roots in the Spring 
and was formerly in more Eſteem than at nreſer 
to wit” tn early Spring Sallets, it being very har 
in reſpect to Cold. It is generally plantcd | 
Becs of three or four Foot wide (three or fat 
Roots together, they being very ſmall) and ab 
right Liches apart, where they will endure mu 
1 Ears and come up ve ry early in the Spring; 
which Reaſon they may {till be admitted in e 
Gardens, eſpecially as 2 ſmall Compaſs of Crov! 


(23) 
if be ſufficient to contain enough for the ſupply 


p{ a Family. 


COASTMARY. 


4 

ls Herb is propagated by parting the Roots 
H (ich are great Increaſers) in the Spring, 

and plautiog them in a Bed of Earth of any fort 

=. about à Foot apart; they will grow and increaſe 


ro” ti 
1083 
all ch 
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> Dil very faſt, fo that you will hardly keep them with. 
che: ol: unde. Tt was formerly pretty much uſed 
2101088; es, but is at preſent out of Favour, 

Ad | 

me of COLLIFLOWER. 
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[ IIS excellent Plant is cultivated in our 
Kitchen-Gardens with ſo much Skill, as to 
"wv. hem for the uſe of the Kitchen above half 


cal %. Year, I ſhall therefore endeavour to give 
Cn} Directions, as will enable every one to have 
Optic 241 11 hits own Garden through the Seaſon, and 
prefer i! begin with the early Crop firſt, which is to 
y hat the beginning of Augu/t, in a Bit of good 
nad Sound, raking it in wich an Iron. togth'd 
or 10}? .: made for that Purpoſe, or fiſting a little 
1d 2098 - rt over it half an Inch thick; water it 
re mi n Weather be dry, and if you ſhade it with 
ng tts, if the Weather be Sun-ſhiny and hot, your 
fr conic up the better, Take care to keep 
yrou! 


„ bias from it as it is juſt coming up, la 
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( 24 ) 
a Month's Time, or leſs, if your Ground be gogd, 
and due care taken to keep it moiſt, your Plant 
will have grown large enough to be pricked out, 
which is moſt commonly done upon an old Hoy. 
Bed at about four Inches apart every way, when 
thev may remain, till they have grown large e. 
nough to be traniplarited out for good, which wil 
be about the middle of Odliler. Y ou ſhould there. 
fore at that time dig up a Piece of Ground that 
is warmly ſituated, and bury therein a good de 
of rotten Dung; or, if your Plants are backward, 
it will be a good Way to trench your Ground 
Foot thick in hot Dung, which will gently warn 
the Earth, and cauſe them to ſtrike Root ſoon; 
and be better able ro endure: the Winter; but! 
your Plants are pretty large, then as I ſaid befor, 
rotten Dung will be the beſt, Your Ground be- 
ing well digged, even and ſmoothed raked, plant 
your Plants to be covered with bell or hand GhF 
ſes at three Foot one Row from another, and two 
Foot and a half from each other in the Rows, 


putting three Plants under each Glaſs, Your 


Plants being thus planted, if the Ground is pretty 
dry, give them a little Water, and ſet the Glaſſes 
cloſe over them for 2 Week, which will cauk 
them to draw freſh Root the ſooner; but 
your Ground is trench'd with hot Dung, you 
muſt not ſer the Txizfles down cloſe at firſt plant- 
ing, but give Air with a forked Stick, or Stone 
on the South fide, After your Plants hat 
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(25) 
graben freſh Root, which will be in a Week or 
ten Days time, you may, if the Weather conti- 
nues mild, fet the Glaſſes entirely off, obſerving 
to put them on in hard Rains, cold Winds, or 
Harp Froſts: And if the Weather be very ſevere, 
vou may cover the Glaſſes with Mats, Straw, or 
what you can beſt get, obſerving to take it off 
again as ſoon as the Weather alan ; alfo to give 
Air again, elle you'll draw them into Flower 
e yen che Spring, before they be of any Big- 
nes. About the latter end of February, it will 
be time to take out two of the Plants from un- 
der each Glaſs; therefore you muſt prepare a 
all Pisce of good rich Ground, and carefully 
„ng away two from under each Glaſs, with a 
of Earth to each, without diſturbing that 
you leave behind, plant ti.em in your new pre- 
pare? Ground at two Foot and a half Row from 
Row, and two Foot in the Rows; this done, 
aua little Earth round the Stems of thoſe ou 
ſeave 0% 30s which ſhould be the beſt Plants, 
and put on the Glaſſes again; ; obſerving when the 
rather is tolerably mild to give them a great 
e Air, that they may not be drawn weak 
ns when your Plants are pretty nigh grown ſo 
0 fill the Glaſſes when ſet down cloſe, VO 
en raiſe a Border of Earth round each, that 
ins Ghlattes may ſtand farther from them; and 
tt 1 n in the Day- time, the Glaſſes 


dou 


gal be ſet upon three forked Sticks three or 


S four 
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four Inches high over the Plants. Towards the End 


' Of Afarch, you will find your Plants to have grown 


{o large, that the Glaſſes will not contain them: 
You ſhould therefore inure them by degrees to en- 
dure the open Air, by ſetting off the Glaſles in the 
Day-time, and letting them ſtaud upon the three 
Forks all Night ; and after they have been uſed 
to that for a Week or ten Days, you may take the 
Glaſſes quite away; and then as there will be no 
more walking betwixt them to take the Glaſſes of 
and on, you may dig the Ground betwixt them, 
which will Jooſen it and make 1t better for the 
Roots to ſtrike in; but be careful not to diſturb 
the Roots in doing it, and draw a little Earth 
round each Plant: After which they will require 19 
more care, but to take Notice, when a Flower aj. 
pears, to break down the Leaves over it, Which 
will preſerve. its Colour. As ſoon as you obſerve 
the Outfide of the Flower beginning to part from 
the reit, tis higi time to cut it, But in or- 
der to have a Crop to ſucceed this, we ſhould ſow 
a little Sced in a bit of good righ Earth, about the 
20th of Augu/? and when they are fit to be prick'd, 
they ſhould be ſet on an old Cucumber-Bed or, i 
they ſhould be too backward, you may make 
flight Bed of hot Dung, and prick them out 4 
about four or five Inches apart in Beds of three 
Foot wide, to be arched over with Sticks, e. 
to be covered with Mats in very ſevere Weather 
nere they may remain till February ; when, if tue 
W catitx* 
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Weather be tolerably mild, you may plant them 
cut for good; which ſhould be in a Piece of 
(round that is rich with Dung and open to the 
dun. But before we plant it, we generally ſow a 
tw Radiſhes, with a few Lettuces or a little Spi- 
nage, any of which will be gone beſore the Col- 
vfowers will be grown fo large as to cover the 
Ground: And after your Seed is fown and raked 
, plant your Collyflowers at about two Foot 
1nd 2 balf apart each Way; and if the Weather 
dry and warm, give them a little Water to 
rte the Earth to their Roots, obſerving from 
time to time as they advance in growth, to draw 
{ome Earth round their Stems with a Hoe, which 
vin be of great Service to them, managing them 
ircdted ior the firſt Crop when in Flower, 
vt in order to ſucceed theſe with another Crop, 
ou fhould ſow fame Seed in the beginning ci 
age of February, on a gentle Hot-Bed, cover. 
th fome glaſs Frames, giving it a good 

0a! oi Air when the Weather is mild, and when 
e Plants are large enough they may be pricked 
it on another (ſmall Hot- Bed,whi ch may be arch. 
with Hoops and covered with Mats, giv. 

7 8 a gentle Watering to ſettle the Earth to 
heit N And when as Weather is tolo! ably 
aim, the Mats may be taken off, odferving to 
dl them on in bad Weather alſo every Night. 
cee, when large enough, may he plante | out 
„good in a moiſt open Piece of Grcund, and 


C 2 manag- 
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managing them the fame as you did the others, 


they will produce good Colly flowers; and will be 
ſucceeded by a fourth Crop, the Sced of which is 
generally ſown about the tenth of May, and being 
tran{pianted in a warm open Situation, and a Soil 
that is moiſt, will ſometimes produce Colly Jowers 
in a fine mild Seaſon till almoſt Chrifmas, 


CORN-SALLET 


HI: Plant is by ſome cultivated for Sallets, 
The common Method 1s to fow the Seeds in 
Autumn, they not growing fo well if kept till the 
Spring. It will grow in any Soil or Situation, and, 
when once ſuſtered to feed, will continue to come 


up or many Years without any Trouble. 


CRESSE SS. 


= Plant i very much eſteemed for mix- 
ing in Sallets, and is to be cultivated all the 
Year, It 13 commonly ſown in a Border of 
light Earth, in Drills about five or ſix Inches 
apart, ſowing the Seed very thick, ſowing but a 
few Drills at a ume, for. it is only good whilſt 
Therefore Zou muſt repeat ſowing 
It in the Summer, adf lcaſt once a Weck; and ll 
the Heat of the Summer it ſhould be ſow'd 
in the Shade, and in the Winter on a-gentle Hoi 

Bed covercd with (laſs Franzas, oblervins to 
ww” S1 9e 
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ve it a great deal of Air, otherwiſe the Damp 
» the Bed will caute it to rot as ſoon as up. 


CUCUMBE R. 


HERE are ſeveral kinds of Cucumbers 
piopagated fo; the Ule of the Kitchen; 

a: che ſhort Prickly, the long Prickly, the Tur, 
[io White, and feveral others; all which are 
;3iked by ſowing of the Seed. The Method of 
doing which, fo as to have Cucumbers the Be- 
ginning of April (which is ſoon enough for any 
to eat them, they not being whollome be- 
tore) I ſhall firſt treat of. The Beginning of 
January provide a Quantity of freſh Horſe- 
ug mixed with the Litter, and throwing it 
-.. a Heap, mix a few Coal-Aſhes amongſt it, 
ed let it lye on a Heap for a Werk to heat; 
ten make your Bed with it about three Foct 
chick; and if your round is dry, it will be a 
50d Way to dig a Trench foc the Dung eigh- 
deem Inches deep, and in Length and Width ac- 
orcling to your Frame, ſo will your Bed be one 
I below the Surface, the other above, and will 
its Heat the longer; but if your Ground is 
„et will be better to make your Trench not 
t thtee or four Inches deep, When your 
b made with the Dung well and equally 
ten Together with your Fork, put on ſome fine 
11. dry Larth all over the Bed about three 
C 3 Inches 
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(30) 
Inches thick, then ſet thereon your Frame, af. 
terwards throwing in about one Inch more of 
Earth; and when you perceive the Earth to be 
warm, ſow therein your Secd (which ſhould be 
of the ſhort prickiy fort, that being the earlieſt) 
covering the Seed with fome fine dry Earth about 
Half an inch, and covering the Glaſs with a 
Mat. In three or four Days Time your Plants 
will begin to appear above Ground; you muſt 
therefore be very careful to give them Air every 
Day, and in the Night too, if the Bed is very 
hot, as it ſometimes happens, Always take Care 
to give your Air on the contrary Side to the 
Wind, and if the Air is very cold, let the 
Matt hang down over the Place where you ad- 
mit the Air, which paſſing through that will 
help to ſoften it; and obſerve to cover the Glaſſes 
every Night with Mate, and every Morning to 
turn your Glaſs the wrong Side upwards, and 
wipe of the Moiſture, which otherwiſe would 
diep upon the Plants and ſpoil them, When 
they are all come up, and their Seed-Leaves ex- 
panded, you may pull them all up; and taking 
the Strongeſt of them, prick into the ſame Bed 
agein at about three Inches apart (after vou have 
put in a little freſh Earth, and mixed it amongſt 
that in the Frame with your Hand) ſetting them 
in almoſt up to their Seed-Leaves ; then put on 
the Glaſſes again, letting them remain cloſe til 
the next Day; after which you muſt give Air at 
all 


TS. 
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ai! Opportunities when the Weather is tolerably 
mild, turning the Glaſſes every Day to dry, or 
wiping off the Moiſture with a Linen Cloth, 
and covering them every Night with Mats; 
ut whatever you do, don't be afraid of giving 
thera Air, for there are more Plants ſpoiled for 
Want of Air when the Beds are hot than any 
ung elſe. As foon as your Plants begin to put 
out the third or rough Leaf, you muſt provide a 
Jantity of Dung freſh from the Stables, ſuffi- 
Cent for the Number of Frames you intend, 


making the Bed at leaſt three Foot thick in 


Dung, and mixing fame Aſhes amongſt it, about 
or three Wheclbarrows to a Load, which 
il cauſe its Heat to be more laſting, and not 
violent. Let it lye for three or four Days on 
a cap to heat before you make your Bed; and 
wen you have made it and beat the Dung very 


ade together with the Fork, put ſome Earth all 


oc: the Bed about three Inches thick, and ſet on 
de Frames, thruſting in a Stick into the Dung 
"02t or eighteen Inches deep in the Middle of 
eight, which upon pulling out, and feeling 
wer Part of it, will direct you how your 
«| heats, Obſerve to tilt up the Glaſſes every 


do Tet. out the Steam, and in about ten Days 


[ 


«ior the making of the Bed, you will find the 
: (ea! to be pretty moderate; you muſt then make 
: ''ol2 in the Dung in the Middle of each Light, 
Foot over, and fix or eight Inches deep, 


C 4 filling 


(32) 
filling it up with good rich fine Earth, making 
a Hill where the Hole was, In a Day or two 
after the putting in of the Earth, you will find it 
begin to be warm, when yeu muſt level down 
the Top of the Hill, ſo as to leave it above the 
Surface of the reſt of the Bed five or fix Inches, 
and make it a little hollow like a Baſon, and 
taking up your Plants carefully out of the other 
Bed, plant four or five Plants round each Hill or 


Baſon, &'ving them a little Drop of warm Wa- 


ter if the Earth is very dry, if not it is better 
let alvne, You muſt take Care to ſhade them 
from the Sun for the firſt two or three Days till 
they have taken freſh Root, after which they 
can't enjoy too much of it; and as the Plants 
giow, vou mult add freſn Earth rcund your Hill, 
til! you have filled the Frame all over to the 
Level of it. When your Plants have got three 
or four Joynts, you muſt get ſome Hooks and 
gently hook them down to the Earth, each a 
different Way; and if they frame to grow vi- 
-oreuſly, you had better pull up one or two of 
them out of each Light, for two or three ſtrong 


Plants is better than four or five, and will bear 


more and better Fruit, The Fruit is generally 
preceded by Male Bloſſoms, or Bloſſoms without 
any Fruit, which, as ſoon as they appear, are 
by many People picked clean off; but I chooſe t9 


let then abide on till they begin to wither and 
Tot, 


(33) 


rot, and then I gather them and throw them out 
-i the Frame; being perſwaded that Nature did 
ot end them in vain, but that they are of ſome 
Service in promoting the Growth of the Fruit, 
hen your Fruit begins to appear, vou muſt be 
carciul to keep up the Heat of your Bed; giving 
ia frelh Lining of hot Dung if it is grown cool. 
ben youu water, let it be done in the Morning 
about nine a Clock, with Water a little warmed, 
ot giving it all over with the Roſe of the Pot, 

o that is apt to ſpot the Fruit, but gently pour- 
1 if Ai round the Root, ti his to the ingenious 
r:ictiers will be ſufficient for the Management of 
tic art, Crop. I come now N treat of the ſe- 
nd, or that under Bell or Hand-Glaſſes, the 
Sced of which we cenerally. iow. on the upper 
dad of our Frames, where the carly Cucumbers 
arc, about the Midete of March, and ſhould be 
v6. de long prickly Kind, it being more prope: 
e Hand- Glailes, When the Plants are up, and 
>:in to ſhew' a third Leaf, they muſt be picked 
2: at three or four Iuches apart, either in your 
ary Frames, if you have Room without hurting 
Wr early Fruit, or under Hand-Glaſſes fer 
Gee together on a Bed made on Purpoſe, co- 
ig cle Glaſſes with Mats until they have got 
ih Root, afterwards giving Air when the 
ither is warm, by putting a Stone at the Saut 
of each Glaſs, covering them at Night with 

C5 Mats, 
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(34) 
Mats, Sc. where they may remain till the 
Middle of April, at which Time you ſhould 
have a Bed ready to receive them, which ſhould 
have been made at leaſt a Week, and ſhould be 
made to Foot and a half thick in Dung, mixing 
a fey! Sca-coal Aſhes as before, making Holes in 
the Dung in the Places where the Plants are to 
be planted, about a Foot or fourteen Inches over, 
and about fix Inches deep, filling them up to a 
good big Hill, with good freſh Earth that has 
heen mixed for a twelye Month or more, with 
an equal Quantity of very rotten Dung, Place 2 
Stick in the Middle of each Hole for a Mark, and 
when you have ſo done, cover the Bed with any 
toleravle Sort of Earth about two Inches thick, 
and when you plant your Plants, level down the 
Hills with your Hands, ſo that the Glaſſes may 
Rand above the Level of the reſt of the Bed 
about four or five Inches; and by that Means, if 
your Bed ſhould happen to be pretty hot, your 
Plante will not be in fo much Danger of being 
burnt; and as they advance in Growth, you 
may keep adding freſh Earth round the Hills til 
you have made all the Bed leve! with: the Hills. 
When your Plants can be no longer kept in the 
Claſſes without prejudicing them, you muſt ſet 
the Glaſſes up about two Inches from the Ground 


upon three forked Sticks, at the ſame Lime tak- 


ing Notice, if the Wind happens to blow cold, to 
put 


(35) 
rat Mats round the Bottoms of the Glaſſes, 
to ſhelter them from it at the firſt; and when 
24 can no longer keep them thus, chooſing a 
till, warm, and cloudy Day, turn them gently 
wn from under the Glaſſes, each Plant a ſe- 
pzrate Way, letting the Glaſſes remain upon the 
forked Sticks ſtill longer. They will require no 
cher Care after this, but to hook down the 
Runners regularly as they are produced, and to 
ge Water when they want it, which will be 
every other Day in very hot dry Weather, From 
ele Holes you may expect plenty of good Fruit 
about the End of June, and will continue bear- 
for a long Time, if the Vines are in good 
Fic calch. | 

There is alſo another Crop of Cucumbers, which 
to be procured without the Help of hot Dung, 
ad are generally made Uſe of for Pickling 3 
ele are to be ſowed about the Middle of May 
n a warm diy Bank of good rich Earth, well 
ed, and ſituated to the Seuth, making little 
cles like a Baſon, about four Foct from each 
er, into which you ſhould put about half a 
org Seeds, covering them over about half an 
Inch thick with the ſame Earth; and when 
tac Plants are all come up, you may pull out the 
We akeft, leaving about four in each Hole, put- 
ting a little freſh Earth round the Shanks of 
Jas that are left, and giving them a little Wa- 
C6 ter 


— 
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ter if the Ground is dry. Theſe will require no 
Erther Care, but to incline each Plant a ſeparate 
Way as they grow up, and to give them Water 
in dry Weather every other Day, giving it in 
an Evening. Towards the End of Fuly, and in 
Augu/?, they will be in full Fruit, when you 
may gather them for Uſe, obſerving to do it 
when they arc dry. 


CURRAN TF-S 


HIS Fruit-bearing Shrub, being com- 
monly found in all good Kirchen-Gardens, 
occaſions my introducing it amongſt the K itchen- 
Plants, There are many ſorts of Currants, all 
which are increaſed by planting Slips, orCuttings ; 
the lattec of which makes the beſt Plants, and 
{ſhould be of the laſt Year's Wood, with a Knot 
of the ood of two Year's Growth at the Bot- 
tom. I hey may be pianted at any Time in the 
Winter-Months, in Beds at about eighteen Inches 
apart, where they may remain for a Year or 
two, and may then be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain, Which is commonly round the 
Cuti-ſide of the Quarters of the Kitchen-Garden. 
But if a Piece of Ground is allotted for them by 
thnemleltes, let it be a Piece of light rich Ground, 
and 


(37) 
an free from the Shade of other Things, where 
they may be planted at about five Foot apart 
every Way, training them up to one Stem 
„bout a Foot high; which will render the 
Fruit much larger than the common Method of 
letting them grow with many Stems from the 
Ground. They ſhould always be prun'd every 
ear in O#ober or November (and the Ground 
at the fame Time) with a Knife ſhortening 
every Branch, and thinning them, to let in the 
*zn and Air amongſt the Branches, which will 
ee the Fruit to be much larger and better 


tated, 


D IL L. 


Is is commonly cultivated in Kitchen 


Gardens, for the Uſe of its Seed, when 
17226, to put in Pickles, and is to be ſown any 
ms in the Spring, and will grow in any Sort 

Varth, and when grown a little, may be 
ned oat to the Diſtance of ſix or eight 
es, and will require no more Care; and if 
et ſome of the Stalks ſtand, and ſcatter 
the'r Seeds, it will come up without any 
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( 33) 
E ND IV E. 


NDIVT. is propagated for a Sallet Herb in 

the Winter, and is ſown at various times, 

We commonly ſow for the firſt time the beginning 
of June; that which is fown ſooner, generally 
runs to Seed before it arrives to any confiderabſ: 
Size, It muſt be ſown in an open Place and in 
good rich Earth, and in about a Month after 
ſowing will be fit to prick out, which ſhould be 
in a bit of good Ground about four or five Inches 
apart, watering them and ſhading them if the 
Weather is hot and dry, until they have taken 
ireſh Root, and in three Weeks or a Month 
more they will be fit to plant out for good, 
Therefore being provided with a Bit of good 
Ground well digged, in an open Situation, draw 
Drills with a Hoe about three or four Inches deep, 
and about fourteen Inches apart, planting your 
Plants in the Drills after you have cropt off a litt!c 
of the Tops and Roots at about eight Inches a- 
ſunder; and when they are grown fo Jarge s to meet 
one another, you may when they are thorough dry, 
gather together the outſide Leaves in your Hand, 
holding them cloſe together whilit another pus 
ſome Larth round each Plant; theſe will in? 
Fortnight after Earthing be blanched fit for ute, 
and 


(39) 


and will not continue good long: You ſhauld 
6 -refare earth but a few at a time. You ſhould 
alſo obſerve to plant your laſt-ſfown Crop) which 


commonly about the end of Juh, or the be- 
mining of Auguſt) in a very warm and dry Situ- 
ten; and allo in very ſharp froſty Weather to 
over the Plants by ſhaking ſome Straw lightly 
cer them, taking it off again as ſoon as the Wea« 
er alters; and by ſo doing you may continue 
this amongſt your Sallet-Herbs all the Winter, 

den in the Spring, till the end of AZarch ar 
FD Calne of April, 


FENNMNE L. 


bs ta 


{NNEL is propagated by Sed, which may 
4 te ſown in the Spring in any Soil or Situati- 
on, and when up to a conſiderable Eigneſs may 
de Lhnned out to five or fix Inches apart, and 
re0ues 10 farther Culture; and if ſuffered do 
nl, 1. Come up in abundance ; allo the Roots 
„ dcontanue for ſeveral Years, 


(40) 
* |OARLICE 


F* HIS is increaſed by the Roots, which wil 
part into ſmall Cloves, each of which are 

to be planted teparately in a Bed ot tolerable good 
Earth, in February or March, at about five Inches 
apart every way; and when they are grown 
pretty high we generally tie the In- tops on a Knot, 
which prevents their ſpindling, and cauſes the 
Koot to be the larger. In 7uly or Augiſl, when 
their In- leaves turn vellow, they muſt be digged 
up and fpread abroad in the Sun and dried ; and 
ſo cutting off the ſma!l Fibres and part of the 
'Top, te them up in Zunches and hang them up 
for uſe. 


CIOS HEE. 
LTHOUG HE this, as well as the Cor- 


rant, is a Shrub; yet as it is always planted 
in the Kitcben-Garden, I thought it proper to 
introduce it in its Place, The Manner of pro- 
pagating this, being the fame with the Currant, 
I need not repeat it here, but ſhall refer the 
Reader thereto, 


HORSE 
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HORSE-RAD TS H. 


oc [4 *r{e-Radiſh is increaſed by planting little 
6 8000 Pieces of the Root, the Top- part of which 
en is the beſt for that Purpoſe; therefore being pro- 
bk vided with a ſufficient Quantity of good rich 
as Ground that has been freſh digged a double Spit, 
: the ct it ve trod out into Beds of four Foot, leaving 
477855 cot betwixt each Bed for an Alley to ſtand 


/ 0 plant your Tops or Buds, that you may not 
neu upon the Beds: This done, with a large ſet- 
ung Stick plant in your Tops, or Buds, at ten 
inches or a Foot apart every way, and about a 
Loot deep, afterwards raking the Ground ſmooth, 
in:wo Years after planting, you may dig it up 
for vic, always taking it up as deep as you can, 
aud !eyelling the Ground again; the Bottom of 
the fame Root will ſhoot out again, and in two 
Years will be fit for uſe again. So that if you 
plant enough to ſerve you digging for two Years, 


1gged 
: and 
4 the 


m vp 


Cor- 


uintcd 


er to be ſame Beds will ſerve you for many Years, 
pro- only adding a little very rotten n Dung ſometimes 
rant, hen you dig it. 

the 


KIDNEY:- 


putting on about an Inch of Earth all over the 


or eight Nays wlien the violent Heat will be paſt; 


( 42 ) 
XIDNEYBEANS, 


HERE are ſeveral forts of Kidney-Bean 
made uſe of in the Kitchen. but thoſe that 
are cinefly propagated are the ſpeckled Dwarf, the 
white Dwarf, and the large white Dutch Kidney. 
Bean. The fort commonly ſown for the early 
Crops in hot Beds, Cc. are the ſpeckled Dwar, 
they being moſt hardy. and kept in the leaſt com. 
paſs ; the Method of which is as follows: In 
the end of January, or ſooner, if you have a mind 
to have ther very early, provide a (Quantity a 
hot Dung ſufficient to make a moderate Bed tor 
a two-light Frame (which will hold a fufticicnt 
Quantity for a great number of Frames when 
prieked out:) let your Bed be made two Foot thick 
with this Dung well beaten together with a Fork, 


Bed; then ſeton the Frame and put un the Glas 
letting it remain without any Air tul the Bed »s 
hot; then give Air, and let it ſo remain for about {ix 


then put in about four Inches more of good fine 
Earth, lcvelling it in the Infide of your Frame 
with your Hand ; then put in your Beans all over 
the Bed, thruſting them in with your Finger 
about half an Inch deep, and about an Inch and 
a half apart, letting the Glaſſes remain down 
cioſe til! the Earth begins to grow warm, after 

vrhich 


kich you may give Air at all times till the Plants 
Neno appear, and then you muſt take care to 
eur on the contrary fide to the Wind, and 


- Bean; o cover the Glaſſes every Night, and in bad 
fe that Neether with Mats. As ſoon as you perceive the 
rf, the bein to thruſt themſelves thro? the Earth, 
idney. ide another quantity of Dung in proportion 
: early bc umber of Frames you intend, and mix- 
War, e, Coal. aſhes with it, lay it on an Heap 
t com- : VV eck before you uſe it; then make your 
: I Wc 6 en oth and width according to your Frame, 


mind tee Foot and a half thick in Dung, cover- 


tity a; Bed over with Earth about two Inches 
ed for WW © to Prames, and let them remain a Week 


Helent 
When 
tick 
Fork, 
er the 


Glaß, 


oe zou put in any more Earth, by which 
means che Fury wall be abated. Then put in a- 
dot kve Inches more of good rich Earth all 
ver the Bed in the inſide of the Frame, and let 
enam a Day or two till the Earth begins to 
2 warm before vou plant the Plants into it; chen 


Zed i Wt : Frowel take up the Plants out of the 
ut ſix | ied, being careful not to break the Roots, and 
paſt, Writ hem in Rows in the Frames abcut 2 Foot 
d fine ebe from another, and about four or five 
"Tame Lick: afunder in the Rows: Put on the Mats 
| over ee Glaſſes to ſhade them 1 fen the Sun 


inger they have taken freſh Rot, which 
1 and eie ir three or four Days time; and obſerve 


JOWN 
after 
hich 


oe thema good deal of Air at all Opportu- 
ie and you may whilſt the Bed is new and 
pretty 


6440 


pretty warm, give Air all Nights, only lettin 
the Mats hang over the Place where you gu. 
it, Theſe, if well managed, wil] produce Fry 
in April, and will be ſueceeded by another Cray 
which ſhould be ſown towards the Middle d 
March on a gentle Hot-Bed arched over wit 
Sticks, and covered with Mats, planting tix 
Beans very cloſe together; and when they an 
up, you ſhould uſe them by Degrees to endur 
the open Air, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into warm Borders in Rows about two Foot + 
ſunder, and five or fix Inches apart in the Rows 
wher? if the Weather is favourable they will pro» 
duce a good Crop; and is ſucceeded by another 
Crop ſown in the common Ground the Begin» 
ing or Middle of April, in Drills of about an 
Inch deep and two Foot and a half afunder, 
And when they are prown high enough to best 
earthing, ſhould have ſome Earth drawn to them 
with a Hoe, after which they will require no fat- 
ther Care but to keep them cic?n from Weeds 
And towards the Middle or latter End of Abri, 
you may ſow to ſuccecd theſe of the white Dwati 
Bean, or the white Dutch Kidney- Bean, only 
oblerving to allow the Dutch Bean at ieaft fic 
Foot Row from Row, and to ſupport them with 
Sticks, for they grow very tall, You may repeat 
ſowing of theſe forts till the End of June, ot 
the Beginning of July, which laſt ſowing wil 
ſupply you till ihe Severity of the Weather kit 
them. 


(45) | 
le:ting 
au 71ve Fi E E K S. 


e Frut 

er Cray F is Plant is cultivated by Seed, which 
idle of  Hould be ſown in the Spring towards the 
r wit Gd of 24orch, in a Bed of good rich Earth, and 
ng ti: en crown pretty large, may be tranſplanted 
iy zu 2rother Piece of good Ground, at about 
endure ght Inches diſtance each way (planting them 
planted petty deep, that the bottom Part of the Leek 


"00! + Wy be rendered white) where they may remain 
No ule, 


in pov LETTUCE 


mother 
Begin- 


Out an 


HERE is a great Variety of this Plant cul- 
A tivated by the Curious; but the moſt uſe - 
ſundet, f. d what moſt Kitchen-Gardeners ſow, are 
to ben „wing: The common Cabbage Lettuce, 
N chen the brown Dutch, green Capuchin or Cabaz in- 
no fa. BN (cc, %, and the white Cat: All which 
Nees © to be ſown at different Times, ſo as to have 
Apr 0 em {or the Table all the Year round. In order 
Dwai Bi. which we commonly ſow the Cabbage, the Ca- 
00111, and the brown Dritch firſt, they being 
chan the Sileſia and Cofs Lettuces. The 
eit lowing .is about the Beginning of February, 
"> eicher on a Piet of Ground that is trench'd with 
Ki 1 hot Dung {or Carrots, Radiſhes, Ge. or in a South 
\ kill | a] er where they, may be thinn'd out to 
eino ten Inches apart, and the Plants you draw 
Out 


m with 
repeat 


rome in a Fortnigbt or three Weeks after the g 
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out in thinning them, may be planted in othe 
Beds at eight Inches apart, where they will (by 
being check'd in their Growth by their Remoye 


chers. You may repeat ſowing of theſe Kink 
once a Month all the Summer, only obſerving tg 
ſow them in {aady moiit Ground in the Summes 
otherwile they are apt to run to Seed and not cabs 
baze, About St. Farmers Day we commonly foy 
them for to ſtand the Winter; theſe ſhould be four 
in a ſnady Place pretty thick, and about the begin 
ning of September they will be big enough to tram 
plant. and ſhould be then remov'd into a warn 
Sunny Border, ſetting them pretty cloſe, viz. abou 
four Inches apart; ior the Froſt may perhay: Li! 
a good many of them, and if they do all eſcape 
{ome of them may be removed in the Spring, 

The Ce and Slefn Lettuces are to be fow! 
for the firſt Time in the Spring in the Beginning 
of March, and in about fix Weeks time they u. 
be large enough to be tranſplanted or hoed out 9 
the Diſtance of twelve Inches aſurder, where the; 
may remain ſor uſe, The C25 when tull grow 
ſhould be tied up when dry, gathering all th: 
outer Leaves round the Middle and tying then 
pretty cloſe together almoſt at the Top, which in 
a Fortnight after tying will be rendered white 
arid criſp, fit for uſe, "You ſhould tie but 2 fe 
of theſe Lettuces at a time, for they will not keen 
Tong 
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n then ter thev are tied before they will rot, You 
pyill (d 3 have 2 Succeſhon of theſe Sorts all the Sum- 
mort . by fowing them at different Times, as di- 
the ge for the others; and about the Middle of 
Kü you ſhould ſow for to ſtand the Winter; 
ving ue tember they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
umme cd, at five or fix Inches apart, to be covered 
jo0t ca. n ats in ſevere Weather, or with old 
ly be cuwber Frames, if you have any: Always 
x fo Wc: ring to take off the Glaſſes or Mats 
» begin when the Weather is mild, ctherwiſe you will 
2 trat em weak and ſpoil them; and in the 
1 wan ing when the Severity of the Weather is paſt, 
- aboy With nay be removed and planted at a Foot 
an: do remain for good, and will produce 
eſcape, i lettuce in: May, and will be ſucceeded by 
ring, tic Spring Crops, 
de ſow! 94 i a 
gin nim WW 1 R T O R A AT, 
ey wi! 5 1 
: "41718 Plant is cultivated for its Uſe in 
' PFrqoths, Soops, &c. and may be incrrafed 
art ng of the Roots in March or April, and 
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all the ntins them in Beds of four Foot wide, and at 
x 4 1 2 a g 

y then it or ten Inches one Plant from another 

5 ill 


Meh in Wy, It will grow in almoſt any Soil 
| whe Bl © tion, and increaſes very faſt by the 
it will therefore require to be taken up, 

ite] once in two or three Years, otherwiſe 
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Stow too thick, 
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MARYGCOL D. 


5 HIS Plant (of which there are ſever] 
T Sorts, both ſingle and double) is cult. 
vated for the Sake of its Flowers, which are often 
made Uſe of to put in Broths, &c, The 


Soil or Situation; and if you ſuffer them to Gland 
and ſcatter their Seeds, they will come up agar 
without any farther Trouble, In Auguſt or Sy. 
#2mber you may gather a Quantity of the Floy: 
ers, and drying them in the Shade; put then 
in a Bag, and hang them up in a dry Koom, 
vr here they will keep good all the Winter, an 
niay be uſed when there is none in ti! 
Garden. | 


MEL OVV. 


F O enumerate all the different Sorts d 

1 this Fruit, would be not only endl 
but impoſſible, there being annually new Sort 
brovght from abroad, a great many of Which 
p:ove good for little. I would therefore advile 
to ſtick to two or three of the old Sorts, bf 
Winch Means you will be ſure not to be dilep 
pointed of a Crop. The Sorts 1 would recom- 


zend chiefly are theſe following: The Common 
| Musk 
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Mink Melon, the Green-Fleſt'd Melon, the 
Netted Melon, and the Pocket Melon, 

'{ hers are two Crops of Melons to be raiſed in 
the Kütchen Garden, the one under Bell or Hand- 


ſever! _ * . Pu 
Glaffes, the other in Frames; the Frames be- 


| cult 0 * : * . . 
ing the ſirſt, it will be proper to begin with the 
& Olten 1 . a * 
The Method of managing them, which 1s thus: In 
52 ie Beginning of January, provide a Quantity of 
oft any 


Dung ſufficient to” make a Bed for the Frame 
o intend to ſow your Seed in, three Foot thick 
ang; your Frame need not conſiſt of above 
two Lights, which will be ſufficient to contain 
: large Quaritity of Plants till they are fit to be 
planted out for good. Let this be thrown upon 
Heap for a Week or ten Days, mixing a little 
23i-ihes with it, which will cauſe the Heat to 
more regular and laſting; and then make 
047 Bed with 1t three Foot high, beating it very 
ce together with your Dung-Fork, which will 
«ep it from heating ſo violently, and cauſe the 
Heat to be more laſting, After your Bed is 


0 Hand 
p agi 
or de. 
Flow: 
+ then 
Room, 
er, and 
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Sorts 1 made, put on the Frame, and aiterwards earth it 
endlebz over within the Frame three or four Inches 
ow San thick, with ſome good rich Earth that has been 
Which Kpt pretty dry; this done, put on the Glaſſes, 
advie and in a Day or two the Earth will be warm, 
* k when v0u fnay ſow your Seed, covering it with 
be Ut 


k inc of the fame Earth about half an Inch; and 
re WW vo: Bod ſteams pretty much, raiſe the Glaſſes 
ommon With 3 Sti . . 

Musk a5 10) Stick Or. Stone to let it out, and 1 we 
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or three Days Time your Plants will appear, 
when you mult be careful to give Air every 
Day, and on the contrary Side to the Wind, 
let the cold Air blowing into the Frame ſhould 
deſtroy them. Alfo every Morning turn over 
the Glaſs, that the Damp may be dryed off from 
it by the Sun, Or, if there is no Sun, it ſhould be 
wiped off with a Linen Cloth; for the Steam gi 
the Bed dropping upon the Plants would prejudice 
then very much, At Night you muſt cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats, and if your Bed ſhould be 
very hot, you may give Air all Night under the 
Mats, and when it begins to abate, then ſhut 
the Glaſſes down cloſe, When vour Plants are 
all up, and their Seed-Leaves expanded, you 
muſt pull them all up, and ſtirring the Earth, 
and levelling it again with your Hand, prick 
them into the fame Pad at about three or four 
Inches apart, almoit up to their Sced-Leaves 
ſetting the Glaſs down cloſe till the Bed begins to 
be warm again, when you muſt give Air at al 
Opportunities; and if your Bed declines its Heat, 
ſhake @ little frcſh Dung round it, which wil 
cauſe it to heat egain afrcſh ; and as ſoon # 
your Plants begin to have a rough Leaf, yoi 
ſhould provide another Heap of Dung, ſuſkicient 
for the Number of Frames you intend, to make 
the Bed three Foot thick in Dung; this mult be 
caſt up on a Heap, mixing a few Coal- Aſhe 
With it to make i retain its Heat the longth 
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letting it remain on a Heap ten Days before you 
make your Bed with it, turning it over once in 
the Time, by which Means the violent Heat will 
be worked off; then digging out a Trench in 
Length and Width according to your Frames, 
and eighteen Inches or two Foot deep in dry 
Ground; but if wet, it may be made partly up- 
on the Surface, Then lay in your Dung, beat- 
inz it very cloſe together with your Fork, make 
in; your Bed full three Foot thick in Dung; 
then cover it over with Earth about two Inches 
ick, and fet on the Frames; and after the 
Frames are on, make a Hole in the Dung in the 
\i.d&dle of each Light, about a Foot over, and 
x Inches Deep, filling it with fine rich Earth, 
{> +: to raiſe it on a Hill fix or eight Inches 
16-42 the reſt of the Bed, levelling it with your 
Hind, and leaving it a little hollow in the 
\iiddle ; this done, ſhut the Glaſſes down' cloſe, 
in! 0 a Day or two the Earth will be warm 
rough to receive the Plants; you muſt then 
refully take them out of the other Bed, and 
umccliately plant them in theſe Hills, putting 
ce or four Plants in each Hill; and if the Earth 
e dry, you may give them a Drop of Wa- 
ter, if not, you had better let it alone. Aſter 
vour Plants are planted, ſhut down the Glaſſes 
ole till next Day, and, if the Sun ſhines, ſhade 
el jrom it till they have got freſh Root, after 
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which let them enjoy as much as poſſible. Oh. 
ſerve alſo to give them Air every Day, accord- 
ing to the Heat of the Bed and the Weather, and 
to turn over the Glaſſes every Day to dry; or, if 
there is no Sun to dry them, wipe off the Mol- 
fture with a Cloth, and turn them back again; 
and when they begin to grow, you ;nuſt add 
Earth round the Hills, and ſo continue adding 
Earth til! you have covered the Bed all over to 
the Level of the Hills. When your Plants have 
got two Joints nip off the Top, which will cauſe 
them to produce Runners at the firſt Joint; and 
if your Plants all grow and feem to be vigorous, 
you had beſt pull out two nut of each Hill, for 
two good Plants will be ſufficient to fill the 
Frames with Vine; and when they are very 
much crowded with Shoots and Leaves, the Sun 
and Air being thereby excluded, the Fruit drops 
off, and comes to nothing, You have nothing 
more to do, but as Vines or Runners are produced 
to peg them down regularly, and as the Seaſon 
advances to give them now and then a little Wa- 
ter, which - mould be done in a Morning about 
nine a Clock. V/ hen your Fruit is ſet and begins 
to grow, you muſt mind to give them Water 
pretty often, and when they are almoſt full 
grown, then give but vety little, that they may 
not acquire a watery Tafte, When they at 
ripe they emit a ſtrong Smell, and ſhould then 
be immediately gathered, otherwiſe they will 
preſently be ood. for nothing ; after they are 
gathered 
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gathered they ſhould be lay'd twenty four Hours 
2 a cool Place before they are eaten. I come 
now to the ſecond Crop, or that under Bell or 
Hand- Glaſſes; the Seaſon for ſowing of which 
© zbout the Beginning or Middle of March, and 
3 commonly fown on the Upper-{ide of your 
Cucumber or Melon- Frames; and as ſoon as 
they are up, you ſhould provide a Parcel of 
Dang, to make a Bed to be covered with Bell 
-- Hand Glaſſes ſet cloſe together, by which 


\1.-ns a ſraall Bed will hold a great Number of 


Plants. Your Dung having lain on a Heap for 

ech or ten Days, as before, make your Bed with 
: three oot thick in Dung, beating it cloſe to- 
ther with your Fork; then earth the Bed all 

'r wich good rich Earth five or ſix Inches 
thi, fet on the Glaſſes, and in three or four 
Vins Time the Earth will be warm enough to 
ne the Plants: therefore carefully taking 
them out of the Frames, plant them under 
Bell or Hand- Claſſes at three or four 


Inches apart, letting the Glaſſes remain cloſe 
down til the next Day, afterwards giving Air 
every Day, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have got ireſh Root, after which they cannot 
in too mach Sun, As ſoon as the third Leaf 
apts, provide another Heap of Dung ſufficient 
© 114xe a Ridge four Foot wide and two Foot 
«i half thick, and in Length as you pleaſe : 
Tun being thrown on a Heap with a few Aſhes 
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mixed amongſt it, and laycd for a Week er 
moe; dig out your Trench in a warm ſunny 
Suuation about ei Steen Inches deep, laying 
therein yout Dung, beat it very Clole toge- 
ther ; this done, ſet out your Holes at four Foot 
from each other, and put a Basxet-full of goal 
fine rich Farth exaCily where each Hole is to 
bc, "WG a Stick ſtand in the Middle of each 
Hole as a Mark; then earth the Ped all over 
with te Earth that came cht of the Trench it 
it is good, ſetiing on the Glaſſes cloſe upon each 
Hole, and in tiiree or four Days Time the Earth 
will be warm, vihen you may take up the Plants 
out of the other Bed; and making the Top of 
the Hill a little hollow like 2 Baſin, piant three 
good Plants under each Glaſs, giving them a little 
Water, letting the Glaſſes remain cloſe till the 
next Day, after which vou muſt give Air every 
Day, according to the Heat of the Bed and of 
the Weather; obſervinz if the Sun [ſhines hot to 
ſhade them therefrom until they have taken freſh 
Root, after which you muſt let them enjoy all 
the Sun you can; al as the Seaſon advances, 
give them a pretty large Quantity of Air, by 
tilting up the Glaſles on the oppoſite Side to the 
Wind, or, if there is no Wind, on the South Side, 
and water pretty often with ſoft Water, in 
A. iy your Plants will have grown ſo as to {ll 
your Glaſſes, therefore you muſt prepare fone 


forked 
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{1rked Sticks, and place three triangular wile for 
Support of each Gla!s, that they may 
Hand three or four Inches from the Ground, and 
et them remain thus for a Week before you 
lay the Runners out from under the Glaſſes, which 
will harden them by Degrees to endure the open 
Air. If there ſhould happen any cold Wind jutt 
alter the Glaſſes are ſet upon theſe Sticks, you 
it put fome Mats or Straw round the Bottom 
each Glaſe, which will fecure them from it. 
Aft they have been thus for a Week, chooſe a 
warm, ful, cloudy Day, and taking off the Glaf- 
„„ with ſome little Hooks prepared on Purpoſe, 
hook down the Runners, each one a ſeparate 
Way, giving them at the fame Time a little 
jeſt Earth round their Roots, ſetting the Glaſſes 
gain upon the forked Sticks, where they may 
remain as long as the Melons endure, Aſter this 
04 will have nothing to do, but to obſerve to 
nhl them with Water as they want it, and 
Lt mult not be given cloſe to the Roots, but at 
; iſtance, left you thereby rot the Roots; 
7. when your Fruit is almoſt full grown, give 
en but very little Water, which only contri. 
tes to their being watery and ill taſted. When 
10: gather them, let them have two or. three 
ches of the Stem along with them. 
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| INT is an Herb fo common and well 

known, that it is almoſt needleſs to ſay 
any thing of it, However, thus much may 
be necelfary, that it is increaſed by its Roots, 
which creep under Ground, and multiply ex- 
ccedingly, It ſhould be planted in February, in 
Beds of four Foot wile ; planting the Roots fix 
or eig Inches apart, where they may remain 
for Uſe: it will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation. If you have a Mind to have the young 
Buds of this Herb, for to put in Sallets in the 
Winter, of which ſome People are very fond, 
you may dig up ſome of the Roots, and plant 
them very cloſe together upon a gentle Hot-Bed 
covered over with a Frame, ſuch as is uſcd for 
Cucumbers, where they will keep ſpringing up, 
and fupply you for a long Time. 


MU 5s H. 


1 


MUSHROOMS. 


USHROOMS are cultivated in Beds 
of Dung, fo as to have them when there- 
is gone to be gathered in the Fields, The Me- 
ad of doing which is as follows: In September, 
or therezbouts, provide yourſelf with a large 
Quantity of Horſe-Dung (or the Litter ſhak<d 
ſ-om the Dung) and caſt it upon a Heap to 
ent ; this done, provide yourſelf with as much 
Spaun of Muſhrooms as you can, either from an 
i Cucumber or Melon Bed, where they ſome- 
tines riſe in great Quantities ; or if you have 
none there, go out into the Fields, and where 
zou bud Muſhrooms growing, there dig, and 
vou will ud the Earth full of white Strings and 
mall Knobs, which Strings and Knobs are young 
uſhrooms; thete you muſt carefully bring home 
in Lumps of Earth, and put them in a dry Place; 
den dig out a Trench three or four Foot wide, 
and bout ten Inches deep, and in Length as you 
pleofe, and lay in your Dung about eighteen In- 
ches thick, covering it with good Earth, eſpe- 
de at the Out- ſide of your Bed, about fix Inches 
the, into which you ſhould lay your Lumps of 
\\uhroom-Earth round the Out-ſide, about five 
H. 07 11% Inches apart; then raiſe it about ten Inches 
| 1\2:cr with the Dung, laying it narrower on each 


dice, that the Muſhrooms may not be covered 
D 5 with 
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wich it; cover this with Earth in the fame Mlan- 
ner as before, lay ing in the Lumps of Muſhroom- 
Earth round the Out- ſides, and ſo continue mak- 
wg Layings of Dung and Earth with the Muſh- 
room-opawn or Knobs at the Out. ſide of every 
Laying, ſtill making it narrower every Laying 
till you bring it to a Ridge like the Ridge 
of a Houſe; then ſhake all over the Whole 
ſome dry Straw lightly, to keep the Earth 
moiſt; alſo when it rains, you will do well to 
cover the Straw with Mats to keep out the Wet, 
tak ing tzem off again when it is dry, and ſhaking 
up the Straw afreſh, In a Week or ten Days 
after the Bed is made, the Muſhrooms will be- 
gin to appear, when you mult carefully take off 
the Straw, and gather what is fit, ſhaking the 
Straw lightly on again, After which you "muſt 
conſtantly examinc them every two or three 
Days at the fartheit ; for if the Muſhrooms are 
ſuffered to grow, and remain till they rot in the 
Bed, they will greatly prejudice the Roots. 


MUSTARD. 


HERE are two Sorts of Muſtard, White 

and Red; but the White only being cul- 
tivated in the Kitchen- Garden, I think it is 
needleſs to ſay any thing of the other, This is 
propagated by Seed for Sallers to mix with Creſ- 
ee, Sc. all the Year, ſowing it very thick n 
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Drills about fix Inches aſunder, and is to he cut 
1114 in the Seed Leaf. You muſt ſow it very 
Otten, and a little at each Time; obſerving in 


hot Weather to ſow it in the Shade, and in the 


Winter on a ſmall Hoi-Bed, to be covered with 
Mats or Glaſſes, giving a great deal of Air, 
otherwiſe it is apt to rot as ſoon as up. 


NASTURTEU M. 


HERE are two or three Sorts of this 
Plant cultivated for the Uſe of the Flow- 
> in oallets, and the Seeds to pickle, They 
common!y ſow'd the Beginning of April in 
4 warm Situation, dropping the Seeds in a Drill 
about an Inch deep, and five or ſix Inches apart; 
and when up, may be thin'd to the Diſtance of 
a 1 vt aſunder, and may either be ſuffered to run 
den the Ground, or elſe (which is better) be 
worted with ſome Sticks, When they begin 
; Iower, they will continue to produce Flow- 
v ei che Froft prevents them; the Flowers are 
'iccveded by Seeds, which ſhould be gathered 
I zreen for Pickling. 
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VAE V, or French Turnip. 


HTS Plant (of which there are two Sorts, 

one with a black Root, the other a white) 
is raiſed by ſowing of the Seed in the Summer 
Months, viz. May, June, uh, and Auguft ; 
hoeing them out, aſter they are up, and in the 
Furnip-Leaf, to the Diſlanze of ſeven or eight 
Inches, obſerving to cut down the Weeds at the 
ſame Time ; after which they require no farther 
Care, but may remain for Uſe. 


ONIONS. 


NIONS are propagated from Seed, 

which ſhould be fowed the Beginning of 
Aarch in a Piece of good rich Ground, and 
when they are grow'd to the Thickneſs of a 
Stra w. or thereabouts, they ſhould be thin'd out 
with a ſmall Hoe, ſtirring the Surface of tie 
Ground ail over to deſtroy the Weeds; and 
cutting down the Onions to three or four Inches 
apart, obſerving to do it in a dry ſunſhiny Day, 
that the V/eeds may wither, In about tix Weeks 
after this, they will require to be hoed over again, 
when you ſhould leave the Onions about fix 
Inches apart. And after this, if any Weeds ap- 
pear, you may go over them, and either cut 
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tem up with your Hoe, or pull them up with 
vert Tands, being careful not todiſturbthe Onions, 
Wich would hinder their bulbing very much. 
in July or Auguſt, or when you obſerve their 


Lees to be withered, and fallen to the Ground, 


yon thould then pull them up, and cut off their 
Tops, all but about two or three Inches ; like- 
WIe cop off the ſmall Fibres, and ſpread them 


abroad to dry, turning them over every Day. 


Ife Weather be dry, they will in ten Days or 
; Tortnight's Time be dry enough to be carried 
e the Houſe, and ſhould there be ſpread thin 


on 2 dry Floor in a Chamber, The Strasburgh 


Onion is accounted the beit to keep, and the 
Vhite $9474 to be the mildeſt. 

Put as fomie Peopte are very fond of young: 
Onions to put in Szllets in the Spring; therefore 
you may ſow a little Sced on 2a Bed of hot 
Dung, made the latter End of January for. 
Radiſhes, carly Carrots, &c. or if you have none 
oi theſe, vou may make a Bed at that Seaſon 


„ "urpoſe ; alſo you may low in the Summer- 
Ins, if you have the Conveniency of a 
e Wall-Border for it. 
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PARSLEY. 


TIERE are three Sorts of this Herb, the 
common Parſley, the curled Parſley, and 
the large eatable rooted Parſley; the common 
and curled Parſley are both fown for the fame 
Uſes, namely, for the Sake of its Leaves to put 
into Soups, Sc. and as the curled is much more 
beautiful than the other, and equally as good for 
uſe, therefore I think it ſhould have the Preſe. 
rence, The Seeds of both theſe are commonly 
own in Drills in March or April, either at the 
Eege of a quarter of Kitchen Ground (by which 
Method youu loſe no Ground) or in a Bed o 
four Foot wide, drawing the Drills about cight 
Inches apart, and about an Inch deep, in either 
of which Places they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds, and may remain for ufe, The eatable 
rooted Parſley may be propagated by ſowing the 
deed the beginning of March in a Piece of good 
rich Ground, and when the Plants are got pretiy 
frong they ſhould be thinned out to the Diſtance ef 
gave or Tix Inches apart, keeping them clear 
from Weeds, where they may remain and wil 
be fit for uſe in 7uiy or A .. 
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1 IIS Plant is cultivated for the Sake of its 
Root, which is by ſome much eſteemed. 
Ji Seed of this Plant ſhould be ſown in the be- 
ning of March in a Piece of Ground that is 
rich with Dung, that is thoroughly rotted in it, 
and ſhould have been digged in the beginning 
Winter a double Spit, and laid in Ridges, 
ch will mellow it and cauſe the Roots to be 
much Traighter and larger. Your Ground hay- 
been thus prepared beforehand, when you 
tend to ſow it, dig down the Ridges all level, 
ons thereon your Seed; and you may mix 
tte Carrot-Seed along with it, for the Carrots 
nay ve drawa off whilſt young, fo that theywill not 
1.55 the Parſnips at all, their time of growing 
eng chiefly at the latter end of the Summer. When 
3 Partnips are up, and have got four or five 
Lea N zou may hoe them all over with a ſmall 
Hand-liae, leaving the Parſnips about four or five 
bes alunder ; at the ſame time cutting down 
Ahe 9 obſerving to do it in dy Weather, 
tlzt the Weeds may wither and die. In about 
1x Weeks aſter this is performed, you muſt go 
ver them again with your Hoe, and ſeparate 
thein to ten Inches or 2a Foot apart, cutting down 
the Weeds at the ſame time; and if any more 
eels riſe afterwards, you muſt obſerve to cut 
them 
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them down, but you muſt not cut own any more 
of the Parſnips, In September, or when their 
Leaves begia to wither, you ſhould dig them 
up, and either bury them in a Pit digged for them 
in the Garden, or (Which I think is better) bury 
them in ſome dry Sand in a Houle, cutting off 
their Tops and laying a Layer of Parfnips, and 
covering them over with Sand, lay another upon 
them, and ſo proceed till you have. finiſhed: 
and in this Manner they may be kept till the 
end oi March, and ſometimes longer. 


EAS E. 


HERE is a Multitude of forts of Peaſe, but 
the beſt Sorts ſor a Kitchen-Garden are 
theſe : Ormoret Hotipur, 1/afer's Hotſpur, long 
Hotfpur, Spear Wette, Marrowfat, and the 
large blue Pea. I know fome People are at 2 


great Expence to produce Peale in 4jril or ſooner, 


by ſowing of the dwarf Peaſe in C-ptember and 
Over, and tranſplanting them into Frames; but 
as it is 2 Cutioſity rather than n any rea} Advan- 
tage, ſo I ſnall not take any Notice of their Ma- 
nagement, but proceed to the Method of raiſing 
Peaſe in the common Ground, which is thus: 
In O#eber you muſt tow your firſt Crop of Peas 
for to ſtand in the Winter, in Drills about five 
Foot apart, putting them pretty thick in the 
Drills, in a warm Border under a Wall or Hedge. 

The 
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ee Ointret is eſteemed the earlieſt Pea we 
re. ereſore ſhould be fown for the firſt Crop. 
n ena they are up the Length of your Finger, 
nein nul draw ſome Earth to their Roots, and 
a | de grow higher, you muſt keep drawing 
& Wn: Earth to them, which will keep the Froſt 


from hurting them ſo ſoon ; but in very ſevere 
Weather, you muſt ſhake ſome Straw very light- 
'y over them, obſerving when the Weather alters, 
te e it off again: when theſe Peale are grown 
he five or fix Inches high, there ſhould be 
[ms bruſky Sticks ſet on each fide of every Row 
their Support. You had beſt ſow two or three 
13:55 © this Sort about a Fortnight one after the 
be, leſt the firſt ſhould be killed. Theſe are 
:=eded by the Ma/ter's Hotſpur, and then 
ein by the long Hotſpur, a Crop or two of 
ic: of which Sorts may be ſow'd before Chriſi- 
% and a Crop or two after, even till the 
<cinning of February, when you may venture to 
0 the Spaniſp Maroito and Marrowfat Peale, 


* low them fix Foot diſtance Row from Row, 
* ing them protty thick in the Drills, obſerving 
a | 


"ey are up two or three Inches high, to 
dene Earth to their Roots, repeating it as 
ce in height; and then ſet ſome Sticks 
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de of every Drill for their Support, which ' 
0 c ould be at leaſt ſeven Foot long, theſe 9 
e eig very tall. Lou may continue ſow- 1 
e. . * Vp i 
he | 
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ing of theſe Sorts once in three Weeks, till th, 
end of May or the beginning of June; and after 
that you may ſow a Crop of the large Blues with 
good Succeſs: And I have ſometimes known 1 
Piece of Hotſpur Peaſe, fown in July, produce : 
middling Crop. 


N I 


Enyroyal is cultivated by the Roots, which 
may be planted in Beds of moiſt Ground at 
about eight Inches apart, either in September ot 
March, vere it will increaſe exceedingly ſo as 
require removing and freſh planting again the next 
Seaſon ; it requires ro other Care but to keepit 
frm Weeds. 


„ 1 

HERE are ſeveral Sorts of Potatoes cultivat- 

ed for the uſe of the Kitchen, as the Whit 

or Kidney Potatoe, the rough and ſmooth-coatet 
Red Potatce, All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
planting-of their Roots in the Spring; the Me. 
thod of doing which is various, and according t0 
the Nature of the Soil you are to plant tlem in, 
for if your Soil is wet and heavy, you mult plant 
them thus: Your Ground having been digged 
ſome time before, ſtrain your Line acroſs it, and. 
dig out a Trench a Foot or fourteen Inches wide, Mc; 
and about eight or ten Inches deep, ſhaking int 
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th French ſome old dry Thatch, the Bottoms 
ne 1d eps of a Hay-Stack, or any other ſuch like 
Then being provided with Potatoes, which, 


' 2: | to chuſe, ſhould not be ſmall ones, as is 
ede recommended, but the larger ones cut 
% two or three Pieces; for theſe having long- 
er Eyes or Buds to them, will produce ſtronger 
$:1!% and of conſequence larger Roots: Being, 
{ ay, provided with a ſufficient quantity of theſe 


muß , drop ther into the Trench at a Foot 
I a bart upon the old Thatch, or whatever elte 
MF: vc put into the Trench, afterward ſhaking 
ES oe of the fame ſtrawy Stuff over them; 
eng Dosen ſtrain your Line again at a Foot and a 
PO: che laſt, and throw out another Trench, 


chert the firſt lightly with the Earth you take 
out of this, and ſo proceed in like manner till 
vo aug hniſhed your Piece, carrying the Earth 
duct of the firſt Trench to fill up the laſt. 
"Gu: ur Ground be dry, poor, ſhallow, ſtony 


OC 1, after having digged it, ſtrain your Line 


4%, and draw a Drill with a Hoe three or 
le. !::ches deep, putting therein a little well- 
"otic! Dung; then drop your Potatoes at a Foot 
"i747, covering chem over with ſome of the ſame 

that came out of the Drill, and fo conti- 
Me drawing Drills at a Foot apart till you have 
liniled your Piece; after which cover your 
Gun! all over with long ſtrawy Dung an Inch 

ws thick, which will preſerve the Ground 
moiſt, 
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moiſt. But if your Ground is good rich Group 
neither very ſtiff nor over dry, you need do no. 
thing more than dig it well in the Winter, in 
order to mellow it; and at the proper Tinic with: 
Setting - ſtick dibble in your Potatoes the tame 
Diſtance as you did the others, where they wil 
produce a good Crop, In Over or Nævemben 
when the froity Weather begins to come on, you 
muſt take care to cover them with tome Fern, 
Straw, or any thing what you can beſt get; of 
elie dig them up and lay them in dry Sand ina 
Houſe, where they will keep good till the Middle of 
End of March. and ſometimes longer. 


PUMP ITN. 


UMPICNS are propagated by Seed, which 
fnould be ſown in March on a gentie Hot. 
Bed under Bell or Hand-Glaſſes, giving them a 
great deal of Air, in order to make them hardy, 
The Fnd of April they may be ſet out for good, 
which may be in any rich warm Piece of Ground, 
ſheltering them from the Sun and Winds a little 
until they have got freſh Root; after which they 
may be expoſed, You ſhou'd plant but one 
Plant ia a Hole, and let them be at leaſt eight 
Foot one from another. Give them plentifully 
of Water in hot dry Weather, and they wil 
produce Fruit without any farther 'Urouble. 
PURSLATN, 
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PURSL ͤ 


ls Plant is propagated for its Uſe in 
Sallets, and ſometimes for Pickling, and 
ould be ſown in a Bed of good light rich Earth, 
ſowing it in Drills about an Inch deep, and fix 
Inches one Drill from another, if it is for Sallet- 
ung but if to ſtand for Pickling, it ſhould be 
* at leaſt a Foot one Drill from the other, 
that it may have Room to grow large. The firſt 
Go wing ſhauld be about the Middle of April, and 
'n 2 warm Situation; for it won't endure the 
open Air ſooner, Therefore if you have a Mind 
ts rate ie ſooner, you muſt make a gentle Hot- 
Bed for it, arching it over with Sticks, to be 
were with Mats in bad Weather, In order 
to continue it for Sallets all the Summer, you 
mult Ow it once in three Weeks or a Manth, till 
the End of July, which laſt Sowing will ſupply 
you di the Froſt Kills it. 


RA DI 


ER are ſeveral Sorts of Nadiſhes ; as 
lack Radiſh, White Radiſh, the Root of 
Ving is like a Turnip. The common large- 
Kp'd Radiſh, and the ſhort-top'd Radiſh; 
ich laft is what is moſt commonly ſown for 
chen Uſe, This is fown at various Times; 
but 
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but the firſt Radiſhes we have in the Spring, an 
commonly town in October, in a warm, dy, 
ſunny Situation, where if they eſcape the Winter 
they will be fit for Uſe the Beginning of Mar, 
and are ſucceeded by another Crop fow'd abou 
Chri/imaſs, whici ſhould have a little hot Dug 
put under them about a Foot thick, 'in a warn 
Situation; ard ſa you may continue ſowing 
about once in three Weeks, till the Middle d 
Apritz and not longer; for hot Weather coming 
on, renders them hot, ſticky, and good fa 
not hung. 


RAS PBERRI ES. 


FT*HERE are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant 

cultivated in the Kitchen-Garden ; as tht 
common Red Raſpberry, the White Raſpherry, 
and the late Red Raſpberry ; all which are 
be increaſed by Suckers taken from old Plant 
tions, The beſt Seaſon for doing of which! 
at the latter End of September, whereby tit) 
will have Time to have ſettled themſelves be. 
fore the Winter, They ſhould be planted 1 
Rows about three Foot apart, and two Foot on 
Plant from another in the Rows, whereby tit 
Fruit will be much fairer, and in- greater Plen! 
than if planted cloſer together; they require 3 
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wo freſh rich Soil, and muſt be kept clear from 


bees, In Ofcber or Nevember, the Ground 
betwiret the Rows ſhould be digg'd, and all the 
gead Wood broke out from amongſt them, 
ſnottening the Tops of them which are left a 
little; they won't endure above four or five 
Wents well, therefore there ſhould be freſh Plan- 
tations made before you deſtroy the Old. 


ROG A MBUSEE. 


Is is increaſed by parting the Bulbs into 
Cloyes, the ſame as Garlick, and planting 
in February in Beds of tolerable good 
Crum; planting them about four Inches apart, 
Where ey may remain till their Blades begin to 
wi.her and decay, when they muſt be taken 
up 21d ſpread to dry for a Week or ten Days, 
inc then tied up ia Bunches, cropping off the 
112!) Fibres and part of the Tops, and hang 
nug in a dry Room for Uſe. 
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SAGE. 


HERE are three ſorts of Sage com mon 
' planted in our Kitchen-Gardens, v1z, the 
common Broad-leaved Sage, the Narrow-leave 
Sage or Tea-Sage, and the Red Sage; all which 
may be increaſed by planting of Cuttings or Sl 
of the laſt Year's Shouts in May; obſerving u 
water and ſhade them until they have ſtruck 
Root, after which they require no farther Car, 
If you would fave any of theſe forts of Sax 
dry, you muſt cut it in the End of Jure, & 
the Beginning of Fly, drying it in the Shade; 
afterward tying it in Bunches, hang it up in a 
dry Room tor Ule. 


0 


HERE are two Kinds of this Plant; the 

one called tlie Winter, the other Summer 
Savory. The Winter-Savory is an abiding 
Plant, and is propagated by Slips or Cuttings; 
which may be planted in pri! or May, in Bed 
of good freſh: Earth, watering, and alſo ſhading 
them, if the Sun ſhines hot, and the Weather be 
dry, until they have taken Root; after which 


they require no Care, but will abide ſever: 


Years, The Summer-Savory is cultivated “) 


5eed, which ſhould be fown on a Bed of oo! 


Earth, 
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Forth, in the End of March, or the Beginning 


of April: And when the Plants are grow'd pretty 
ge in the Seed-Bed, ſo as to crowd each other, 
they may be tranſplanted into Beds of good freſh 
Cart 5 watering and ſhading them, if the Wea- 
ther is hot, until they have .taken freſh Root ; 
ater which they will require no farther Care, 
bnd may be cut as wanted, 


S HALT 


TALLOTS are increaſed by planting 
che Bulbs or Roots in February, in a Bed 
0 £244 rich Earth, at about four or five Inches 
wart, wacre they may remain without any far- 
ther {Culture (fave to keep them clean from 
eee until their Tops begin to wither and 
-cav; which is generally in July or Augu/t, 
ou may dig them up; and cutting of 
tian mall Fibres and their Tops, ſpread the 


ul; tz dry for a Week or ten Days in the 
an, burning them over every Day; and when 
tac thoroughly dry, they may be put into 
1 , and kept in a dry Room for Uſe. 
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SUORZONERA, 


118 Plant is increaſed by Seed, which 
ſhould be ſown in the End of February ot 
the Beginning of arch, in a piece of good light 
Ground, in Drills about eight Inches aſunder and 
one Inch deep, ſowing the Seed pretty thick: 
covering the Drils over again with the ſame Earth 
that came out, When the Plants are come up 
and grow'd a little, you ſhould thin them out 
With a Hoe to about eight Inches apart, at the 
{ame time cutting down all the Weeds. Von 
will have nothing more to do but to obſerve t: 
keep them clear from Weeds, and in October you 
may dig up their Roots, and preſerve them in Sand 
for uſe all the Winter, 


SI RRET. 
0 &IRRETS are either increafed by Slips, ot 


from Seed, the latter of which is preferable, 
as commonly making the Jargeit and beſt Roots, 
ne deafon for ſowing of this Seed is in ay 
Middle of Fehr. 277, in a piece of goOd ric 
Ground that is pretty moiſt, raking in the Seed 
as you would Ca rots or Parſnips; and when tit 
Plants have been up about a Month, you (hou! 
hoe them over _ a (mall Tand-hoe, cutting 
down all the Verds and ſeparating the Skirretste 


x 
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three or four Inches apart, doing it in dry Wea 1 
ther, that the Weeds may be killed thereby. In 
2hout ſix Weeks time (or may be ſooner, if the 


h Weather has been moiſt and warm) they will 
IT want hoeing over again; therefore chuſing a dry 
it Ngo over them again with your Hoe, cutting 
d wan all the Weeds and thinning out all the 


-irrets to about ſeven or eight Inches diſtance, 
wich weill be ſufficient Room for them: This 
's all the Management they will requice, except 
te keep down the Weeds. Towards the End 
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he of Se>tember, or the Beginning of Oclober, their 
oft Leaves Will. begin to decay, when you may dig 
to (nem up tor uſe, 
OU 
nd SORES 6 
FRE are two forts of Sorrel cultivated in 
* the Kitchen-Garden, one with a long 
Ira, the other round; and are both increafed by 
01 bus ung their Roots early in the Spring, and plant: 
bie, em in Rows about a Foot aſunder, where 
wt, Geil! grow very large and fine, and continue 
the |  icvyeral ears. 
rich 


SPINAGE. 
ERV are two kinds of Spinage commonl/ 
— cvultirated in our Kitchen-Gardens, the one 
+04 tlie prickly Spinage, the other the broad- 
ed Spinage, The Sort that is ſow'd to endure the 
E 2 Winter 
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Winter eis che prickly, it being hardicr in reſpe& 
© Cold than the other, though the other is pre- 
ferable in Goodneſs, The Seaſon for ſowing the 
tirſt Crop, or that which is to endure the Winter, 
is about St, Zames's Day, and again the firſt Week 
in Auguſt, in quarters of good rich Ground. The 
firſt ſowing will be large enough to crop by the 
Beginning of O#eber ; and wil! continue in ule 
ail the Winter, provided you always obſerve tc 
crop only the outſide Leaves, e the Middles 
untouch'd, This will be ſucceeded by your Spring 
Spinaze, which ſhould be of the "broad (aki 
Kind; and fown the latter End of January on 1 
good rich picce of dry Ground; and you may ſow 
do with it tome Rad Iiſhes, for they will be draun 
aff before the Spinage will be grown fo as to be 
do maged by them. Lou may ſow again to ſuc- 
cced this about the Middle of Hbruary, and again 
the Middle of March; but this laſt ſhould be 
Own in a moiſt piece of Ground, otherwiſe it will 
me but to little 


STRAWBERRIES. 


FINE are three or four ſorts of Strawberries 
commonly cultivated in the Kitcl e 
nich are theſe following : Wood-Strawber 
ot}; White and Red; Scarlet Strawberry, 3 
Fr Hauthois Strawberry; all which are incres ſed 
by their Creeping "Fs which run upon the 


Ground 
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(Ground in long Strings, and take Root at the 
ints, and may be tranſplanted either in Sep- 
nber or in the Spring, in Beds of good freſh 
Arth. The Wood-Strawberries ſhould be plant - 
eat aboat fix Inches apart every Way 3 but the 
{{11:bois and Scarlet Strawberries at ten or twelve 
every Way, they growing larger both in 
und Fruit, When your Strawberries are in full 
loom, if the Weaher happens to be very hot and 
„give them a great dealof Water, in order to 
51446 the Fruit ſet and grow; and let this be done 
+: Evening, which will be of more izrvice than 
done in a_ Morning, becauſe it will have Time 
bak to the Roots before the Heat of the Sun 
ces upon it to dry it up again. Alſo obſerve to 
ep them clear from Weeds, and in the Autumn 
7.1 all the Strings and ſmall Plants, and bury 
nin the Alleys; at the fame time throwing a 
„te good rion Earth over the Beds, which will 


_ 


7 


1 pour Atraw berries in Vigour for four or 
ears. 
TAN EE. 
NZ Vis propagated by the Roots, wli.c!; 
8 — are great Increaſers. The Slips or Roots 
is 


he planted about eight Inches apart, plant- 


„*. 
1 * 4 


nem in Beds of four Foot wide, with an 
ef two Foot, betwixt which Alleys muſt 
v-.2cd every Year, to prevent the Tanzy over- 
Ang them It will grow in any Soil or S'tua 
1 tien. 
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tion, But as ſome People are fond of Tanzy 
hetore the natural Ground produces it, you may 
he reſore make a gentle Hot-Bed for it in Decem- 
ber, or ſooner, if you would have it fooner, and 
Parth! ng your Bed over about four or five Inches 
thick, take ſome of your Roots of Tanzy, and 
Plant them pretty thick thercon, covering the 
Roots abgut two Inches with more of the fame 
th. and either ſhelter it with an old Hot-bed 
Frame, or arch the Bed over with ſome Sticks and 
cover it with Mats, In a ſhort Time your Tanzy 
will come 15 and will joon after be fit for uſe, 
nd will continue to ſupply you till that in the 
common Ground comes in. 


FRAU NV. 


FTYARRAGON is increaied by its Roots, the 

ſame as Tau, and will ſoon over run a 
Piece of Ground; it will after once planted en- 
#172 many Years, and will grow in any Soil or 


Situation without any care. 


1 HTM E. 


i ck CRE are feveral forts cultivated for Kitch- 
4 en uſe, as the broad-leafed Time, the narrow. 
leafed Thyme, the Lemon-leaſed Thy me, &c. T hey 

may all be propagated by Seed or Slips; the latter 


Method being the more expeditious, is common: 
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„ oraQifed, The proper Seaſon for doing of 
wich is in May, in Beds of light freſh Earth, at 
Ait ten inches apart, watering them and ſhad- 
„ hem in dry furſhiny Weather, until they 
has : taken Root; after which they will require 
n>tarther Care, If you ſow the Seed, it ſhould 
dong in the End of March or the Beginning 
tri}, in a Bed of good light freſh Earth; and 
un the Plants are grown to a conſiderable Big- 
1, they ſhould be pricked out into Beds of 
ol: Farth about eight or ten Inches apart, wa- 
ung and ſhading chem until they have got ireſh 
after which they will require no farther 
re, out to keep them clear from Weeds, and not 
or it to lower (which weakens the Roct very 
en) Except you want to fave Seed. 


TURNER 


!PiHERE are a good many forts of Turnips, 
1 dut thuie beſt worth cultivating are theſe 

arts, the Early Duich or White Turnip, 

nat commonly known by the Name of the 
ac -ty,pd Turnip, The beft Ground to fow 
v2. theſe forts is light, ſandy, poor Ground, in 
02 they are ſweeter than in any other fort of 
vant, The Seaſon for ſowing them for the 
cop is the Middle of March, and ſhould be 
dite fort, that coming in ſooner than any 
ou may continue ſowing this fort till 

| E 4 the 
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the latter End of April, after which the other will 
do better, The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of large 
{Crops is about the Beginning of Auguſt, chuſing, 
it poſlible, to do it in wet Weather, or when 
If there is a Likelihood of Rain very ſoon, which 
0 will bring them up quick, and they will not be 
lo ſubject to be eat up by the Fly, Your Tur- 
nips, when up and grown a little, ſhould be hoed 
over with a ſmall Hoe, thinning them to the 
Diſtapce of three or four Inches, at the ſame 
eme cutting down all the Weeds, doing it in 3 
dry Day, that the Weeds may be thereby killed, 
In about a Month after this is performed, they 
muſt be gone over again, and ſeparated to the 
I)ſtance of eight or ten Inches, where they may 
remain jor Vie, | 
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E ALEN DAR, 


ding what 1s neceſſary to be done 
ech Month; allo the Products of 
cach Month, 


7 ANU AEN 


Hart proper to be dine in the Kitciren- 
Garden in this Month, 


EEE ALHIS is a proper Month for ridging 
= 25 p any of your Ground that is at T6 
2 "ik berty, that the Froſts, Snows, &c. 
may meliorate it, and make it fit 

Uſe in the Spring, You may alſo, if 
iy eather be open, plant your fi:ſt Crop of 
riffr-Beans, to ſucceed the Crops of Lira 
a 34wich before planted : Aifo you may fox 

ne Hotſpur Peale to facceed thoſe I: 
own. You hh allo look well to your Colly- 
ower-Plants, under the Bei) or Hand- Glaſies, 


FE 5 to 


682) 
to give them a great deai of Air when the Wez. 
ther is mild; allo to ſet down the Glaſſes cloſe, 
and ſhake a little Straw over them in extream 
hard Froſt, Mind to pick oft the rotten Leaves, 
and fiir the Surface of the Earth with your 
Hand round the Plants, at the fame Time preſ- 
ning it pretty cloſe to each Plant, You may ſow 
{ome Radiſhes under warm Walls, or on Beds of 
hot Dung to be covered with Mats; you may 
alſo make Hot-Beds for Cucumbers, Me'ons, 
Aſparagus, and all forts of Sallet-Herbs, as Cre{- 
ies, Muftard, Radiſh, Turnip, Cc. Alſo you 
may tranſplant ſome Roots of Mint, Sorrel, 

Camzy, Sc. on Hot-Beds to force them, till that 
in dne natural Ground begins to ſpring, You may, 


if the Weether is mild, tranſplant Cabbage» 
Plants to iuccced thoſe planted in November. 

The Products of the Kitchen- Garden in thi: 
Month are Carrots, Parinips, Turnips, Potatocs, 
tome {Cabbage und Savoy, with) Plenty of Colworts, 
You have ai.o Onions, Lecks, Shallots, Garlick 
and Rocambole ; aifo Cellery, Endive, and Char- 


doons Blanch'd; Broccoli, Boorcole, Spinage, 
T7 
ED 


T.cttuce, Skirrets; and on the Hot-Beds Aſpa- 
ragus, With all ſorts of Sallet-Herbs. 


FEERUARY 
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FEBRUARY 
ai troper to be done in the Kitchens 
Garden in this Month, 


Na forward Spring there is a great deal of 
. Buſineſs to be done in this Month, | Make 
ein Hot-i cds for your Cucumbers and Melons, 

the Old ones are grown cold ; wheel Dung, 
and dig it into your Ground, Alſo you may 
it!) continue to wrench or ridge up any of your 
$1:90und that is ſtiff, or that you will not want 
crop till the Beginning or Middle of April, by 

nich Lime the Froſts, Snows, Rains, Sc. will 
121% meliorated it, and made it much better for 

v Kirchen-Ulſes, You may alſo towards the 
of this Month (if the Weather is mild, 
204 your Situation warm and Soil dry) ſow Car- 
Parſnips, Onions, Leeks, Beets, Parſley, 
ines, Lettuce, Spinage, Aſparagus, Sc. To- 
s the Middle of the Month ſhould be ſown 
cond Crop of the Miudſer-Bean, to ſuccced 
OWN in ear ; alſo at the Beginning of 

Month may be ſow' a Crop of the 8pafb 


eatz, to ſucceed the Hotſpur beiore fown. 
may alſo tranſplant your Sugar-loaf or other 
ae Minds of Cabbage, to ſuccced the early Crops 


E ( | | 
= Jiarntcy 
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), MS ae] or any other large Kind 
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planted in Nevember; and at the End of ths 
Month you may remove your Collyflower-Plants 
out of the Beds, that they were preſerv'd in all 
the Winter, planting 'em in a rich warm Piece of 
Ground, at the proper Diſtance to remain for 
good. You may alſo fow ſome Colly flower. 


Seed on a gentle Hot-Bed, to be covered with 


Mats. You may alſo ſow of the Sugar-loaf and 
other late Kinds of Cabbages in a warm Border, 
Plant Garlick, Shallot, Rocamble ; alfo ſome of 
your ſprouted Onions may be planted for Scal- 
lions. Continue ſtill to make Hot-Beds for for- 
cing of Aſparagus; tranſplant your Lettuces out 
of the Beds, that they bave been kept in all the 
W inter, if they are too thick. If the Weather 
is mild, you may flip your Artichokes, and plant 
at the End of the Month, You may allo plant 
Potatoes and Zeryſalm Artichokes, 

The Products of the Kitchen-Garden in this 
Month arc Potatoes, Purrips, Parſnips, Carrots, 
ſome Cabbages and Savoys, Colworts in Plenty; 
Cellery, Brocoli, Boorcole, Spinage, Leeks, O- 
nions, - Garlick, Rocambole, Shallots, Reets, 
Afparazus en Hot-Beds, with Radiſhes, and au 
terts of Sallet- Herbs, 
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Vr proper to he done in the Kitchen - 
Garaen in this Month. 
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700 muſt continue to plant of the Broad 


Rack Ty - N "oY | 
» — — . n(n — —— 
* * a . 


10 Beans, and large ſorts of Peaſe, to ſucceed F. 
” table planted in the former Month: Alſo tbis 1 | 
of '* the beſt Month in the Year for ſowing your 4 
ul. 28 Crops of Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, and | : 
oy Leeks ; you may alſo ſow Cabbages and Savoys; | 
wt uo Lettuces of all Kinds, Spinage, Radiſhes, 1 
he Parſley, Creſles and Muſtard, with moſt other 
er oalict- Herbs, may now be ſown in the common 
nt Groun! in a warm Border, You may alſo ſow 
nt VUellery and Endive in a warm Border and good 

ound; alfo Beets, Fennel, Dill, Borage, Bu- 
bis 20, I'hyme, Marjoram, Cc. alio Chardoons, 
te, uu rete, Scorzonera, and Salſafy may now be 
y; for, You may ſtill tranſplant your Winter- 
0. {traces out of their Winter. beds where too „ 
ts, thick, and flip and plant your Artichokes ; allo | 
Al Polntors, and Feruſalem Artichokes may ſtill be 


planted, You may ſtill continue to tranſplant 
jour Collyower-Plants out of the Beds they 


n preſerv'd in all the Winter, to the Places WA 
to remain in for flowering; and towards ml 
H. te End of the Month, if the Weather is |! 


aud (ſettled, you may take out the Colly- 
gower- 


(86) 
flower-Plants from under the Bell or Hand-Glat. 
ſes, leaving only one of the beit Plants unde; 
each Glaſs, and plant the others on a freſh Piece 
of good rich f5round, Plant Mint and Penny. 
Royal. You mazy alſo the Beginning or Middle 
of this Month fork over your Aſparagus ; and at 
the End of the Month you may make new Plan- 
tations of it, You may ſtill make Hot-Beds for 
Cucumbers and Melons; but theſe need not be 
made fo thick in Dung, as thoſe made the hf 
Month. You muſt carefully attend on your for- 
ward Cucumbers and Maelons, and keep your 
Bed to a good moderate Heat, by adding a litt!: 
freſh Dung round the Out-fide of it, if it decline: 
You ſhould alſo fow your Cucumber and Melon. 
Seed for the Hand-Glaftes, either on a Bed mad: 
on Purpoſe, or in the Upper-fide of your 
Frames, 

The Products of the Eitchen- Garden in thi 
Month, are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets, Turnip; 
ate ſtill remaining, 
Colwort: in plenty, with Pr ocoli, 1 har 5 
Snrouts of Cabbages, Spinage, Onions and Leck 
alſo all forts of Salet- Herbe, with Cellery and En- 
dive; alio Aſparagus, and ſome Cucumbers and 
Kid. 1c 5 Beans. 
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APR 
furl proper to be done in the Kitchens 


Garden in this Month. 
* O77 muſt continue to ERIN of the Broad 
ans, and large Kinds of Peaſe ; you may 
vet to and plant your Artichokes ; alſo your 


| ©: Collyfiower-Plants will be large enough to 


wanted out for good, and ſhould be upon à 
mot, pen, rich Piece of Ground; otherwiſe 
bo lovers will be ſmall and little worth, Lou 
be careful to keep up the Heat of your 
Tuc amb: r and Mclon- Beds, by adding a 
of froth Dung round the Sides, and to 
the Glaſles with Mats every Night, Your 
Ci: 2 Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, &c, will 
-quire to be hoed over; wherefore chuſing 

| to do it in, hoe the Ground all over, 

rate tne Carrots, Cc. to three or four 
rt. Plant your Kidney-Beans ina warm 
bd: under the Shelter of a Hedge or Wall; 
may pe ſow'd in the common Ground 
n Situation. You may alſo tranſplant 
02 Cabbage-Plants that are large enough 
ing them at five or ſix 23 
hefe they may remain till they are large 
0 be planted out for good. Sow Turnips 
nm Situation for an carly Crop. You 
mult 
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muſt alſo obſerve aſter a Shower of Rain, to draw 
up ſome Earth to the Stems of the Cabbages that 
are planted out for good; a!ſo Collyflowers, Peake, 
Beans, Oc. ſhould have ſome Earth drawn t0 
them, which will ſtrengthen them; and the for. 
ward Crops of Peaſe ſhould now have ſome Stick: 
ſet to them for their Support. If the Weather he 
warm and moift, you may ſlip and plant Thyme, 
Savory, Sage, Penyroval, Baum, &c. Alſo 2ʃ 
Sorts of young Salletting muſt be ſown very 
often, for it wil! ſoon grow too large for tl: 
Uſe of the Kitchen, Prick out all Sorts of Let. 
tuces in Beds at their proper Diſtances, to ſtand 
for good; alſo ſome of the largeſt of your Cl. 
lery-Plants may be prick'd out from the $ced- 
Bed, | 

The Products of the Kitchen-Garden intl 
Nionth are Savoys, Brocoli, Spinage, Boorcole, 
Colworts, Radiſhes, Carrots fown in Fuly that 
have ſtood the Winter; Cabbage. Lettuces that 
have ſtood the Winter; alſo all ſorts of Sallet- 
Herbs, with Cucumbers ard Aſparagus. 


( 89 ) 


M A. 


gor proper to be done in the Kitchens 
Garden in this Month, 


10 \V your Second Crop of Kiiney-Beans 
\ in the commen Ground, which may be of 
Large or Dwarf Waite Sorts. You. may allo 

w ome Turnips in a moiſt Piece of Ground, 
orhe: wite the Heat of the Weather will render 
them hot and good for nothing. Your early 
Ciyflowers, that were preſetv'd under the Bell- 
es, will begin to ſhew their Flowers, whuch, 
„ {091 us you perceive, you ſhould break down 
ne ſaf their Leaves over the Flower, Which will 
peverve it white: Alfo your early Kinds of Cab- 
be ges will now begin to turn in towards the End 

the Month; therefore they ſhould a few of 
ein be tied together at the Tops, which wall 
»,1ren tliem, and render them fit for Uſe ſome- 
Wiang fooner than if not tied. The Beginning 

ale of this Month ſhould be ſown your 
icunvers for Pickling, alſo Purſlain. Tranſplant 
nds of Lettuces, hoe and thin out your 
Crops of Carrots, Onions, Parſnips, Sc. You 
nay traniplant ſome of your firſt Cellery into 
dcs for blanching, You muſt ſtill continue 
of the large Kinds of Peale and Beans; 
YOU MAY {till ſuip and plant dage, Thyme, Dc. 
About 
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about the M:Jdle of this Month vou may ſoy 
Collyflowcr-Sced for late Flowers in Oærober aud 
November ; alfo Brocch-Secd ſhould be ſoven to. 
wards the End of the Month, to come in afte 
Crrijimaſs, You may allo plant out ſome Cabby. 
ges and Sat ye for good, The Cucumbers ar 
Meions in I'ramec: ſhould be ſhaded in the Mid:h 
of the Day for two Hours from the Heat of the 
Sun; alſo thoſe in the Bell or Hand-Glaſſes may 
be {et on forked Sticks two or three Inches high, 
to give the Plants free liberty to grow, 

The Products of the Kitchen- Garden in thi 
Month are Lettuce of all Kinds, Spinage, Cabbage, 
Peaic aud Beans, Collyflowers, Salleting of a! 
lorte, Aſparagus, young Carrots, Radiſhes, Pur. 
lain, Kidney-Beans on Hot- beds; alſo Cucum- 
bers, and ſome Melons at the End of the Month, 
with Artichokes, 


FUN 
Wark proper to be done in the Kitchen 
Garden in this Month, 


e to hoe and thin your Crops of Car. 
> 4 rot:, Parſnips, Onions, Cc. allo draw up 
Earth after a Shower of Rain to your young 
Peaſe and Beans, and like wiſe to the Cabbage and 
wee e Plants. Continue to look over your 
early Coliyfiowers every Day, breaking down the 
Leaves: aver thoſe that ſhew their Flowers, which 

ol 
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il! preſerve their Whiteneſs. Prick ont your 
dena 1 cituces, and tie up ſuch of your Cef? 
\..:taces 25 are large enough, in order to blanch 
tem, Tranſplant Cabbage and Sevoys for Win- 
ter Uſ which is beſt Cone betwixt Rows of Peaſe 
at will he cleared off the Ground in a little 
lune, an they will take Root the ſooner for their 


being Maded by the Peaſe at firſt, You may yet 
Yn Sace, Thyme, &c, but they will require to 
de Haded till they have taken Root. You may 

t ſome Beans, and ſtew ſome Peaſe in a 
„Soll and open Situation, where they will 
emeticzes produce a tolerable Crop. You may 
fill continue to plant Kidney-beans alſo, Your 
C.c:r1vers and Melons may be laid down from 
under the Claſſes, the Beginning of this Month 
put 1! 114 Nights prove cold, or tle Winds rough, 
te 110uld be cover'd with Mats to protect them 
ic if, cow {ome of the common C.:bbace 
Td 1r0wn Dutch Lettuces, to come late in the 
"mn, You may, the Beginning of ' this 
„ ſow ſome more Brocoli, to come in late 
in tevmring. Creſſes and Muſtard-Sced ſhould 
"9% *- /ow'd in the Shade, the Sun being at this 
3491 che hot for-it. At the End of this Month 
ven maß plant a ſecond Crop of Cellery into 
ire2ches for blanching ; alſo Endive into Drills 
n der to be whited. Turnips alſo ſhould be 
a moiſt piece of Ground, 
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The Products of the Kitchen-Gatden in 4 
Month are Lettuce of all Kinds, with all fort: g 
ſmall Sallet-Herbs fown in the ſhade ; alſo Peak 
and Beans in great Plenty, with Cabbages, Coll. 
flowers, Turnips, Carrots, Artichokes, Cucum. 
bers, Melons, Kidnev-beans, and all forts of ſer 


Herbs. 


7 
Work proper to be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden in this Month. 


Fi wards the latter End of this Month hou! 

be ſowed Spinzge to ſtand the Winter, for 
the Uſe of the Winter and Spring, Allo this iy 
the proper Scaſon for ſowing of Carrots, Onions 
Colworts; and, if your Situation ke cold, Lettuce 
of the Cabbage and brown Dutc} forts may be 
ſowed for to ſtand the Winter, You may yet, ii 
thñe Beginning of tir Month, fow a Crop of tie 
ſpeckled Dwarf Kidney-beans, which will ſome. 
timcs produce good Crops, and continue till the 
Froſt kills them, Turnips may alſo be ſown 
towards the End of the Month, it the Weather 
is moiſt, or there is a Likelihood of Rain in z 
ſhort time, otherwiſe it may be defert'd till the 
Beginning of the next. You may till tranſpiant 
Cabbages, Saveys, Brocoli, Collyflowers for Win. 
ter and Spring Uſe, Your Melons and Cucumn: 
bers muſt be minded with Water pretty often, it 
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the Weather is hot and dry, which will cauſe 


1 em to produce much Fruit, Cellery and Endive 
*. nay 1111] be planted into Trenches for blanching, 
h. „e firſt Crops may have ſome Earth drawn 
um. oo then, obſerviug to do it when it is thorough- 
ve BY tf / otherwiſe it will be apt to rot it, If the 
[vs of your Garlick, Rocambole and Shallot 
12 wither'd, you ſhould dig em up and ſpread *em 
o 0:4, 4ſterwards preſerving them in a dry Room, 
we {he Products of the Kirchen-Garden in this 
| Month are Peaſe, Beans, Cabbage, Collyflowers, 
S\uncy-beans, Artichokes, Turnips, Onions, 
oe Endive, Lettuce with all forts of ſmall 
a EIT Crefles, Muſtard, Turnip, Radiſh, 
WH with Plenty of Cucumbers and Melons, 
01% 
ttuce | A U G U S 7. 
y bs BY 4 rope 79 be done in the Kitchen- 
t, i Carden in this Month, 
the 
me- 388 E. Beginning of this Month ſhould be 
| the E. 1.wed your carly Kinds of Cabbage to 
own nd de Winter; as the Pontefraf?, Batterſca, 
ather . 51 vou may ſow another Crop of Spinage, 
na tat before fowed ſhould be too forwate. 
| the , f pour Situation is warm and your Ground 
olant WW on may yet ſow Carrots, Onions, with 


Vin. le {tis of Lettuces to ſtand the Winter. Con- 
um u, to fow Creſſes, Muſtard, &c, in fhady 
„das, for Salleting. Alſo in the Beginning of 
10 tlie 
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the Month ſhould be fown your firſt Crop d 
Collytowers to ſtand the Winter under Bel. 
Glaſies, Alſo the ſecond Crop may be foy' 
towards the Middle of the Month for preſery rig 
in Frames, or in Beds arch'd over with Stick 
and covered with Mats. You may ſtill continy 
to fow Lurnips till the Middle of this Month 
T raniplant Endive into Drills for blanching, an 
in a dry Day earth up the Cellery and Endl 
before planted. Your Melons that are full grow 
mould not be fo plentiſully ſupply'd with Watt 
as whilit growing, becauſe it would render then 
of a watery Taſte If the Blades or 'I ons d 
yOu Onions ore withered, t they ſhould d be pull 
up, and cutting off Part of the Tops with tle 
{mall Fibres, ſpread chem abroad till dry, u. 
aſter lay them thin in a dry Room, 
The Products of the Nitchen-Garden in ti 
Month are Peaſe, Beans, Kidney- Beans, Coll; 
flowers, Cabhage, Melons and Cucumbers, Lt 
tuces of all Kinds, with ſmall Salletting ; as Cr: 
fes, Muſtard, Sc. with Purſiain, Nafturtiz 
Flowers, Cellery, Endive, Carrots, Turaigs 
Artichokes and Onions, with Garlick, Shi 
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ow SEPTEMBER. 
ae proper to be done in the Kitchens 


Garden in this Month. 
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"OWARDS the End of the Month, the 
$| Lettuces before ſown will be large enough 
be prick*'d out, which ſhould be on warm 
Wals or Borders under the Shelter of à Hedge 
all, pretty thick, becauſe ſome of them may 
e by the Winter, You may allo continue 

of all ſorts of Salletting. Earth up your 
and Endive when it is thoroughly dry, 


L 
them 
Ps 0 


v4 
1 34 % 


th the erving not to earth them fo high as to bury 
» 008: 1 rte of the Plants, which will cauſe them 
; 15% Hoe down the Weeds amongit your 


n til , Turnips, Spinage, c. Tranſplant at 


Col of this Month Colworts to ftand the 
ö Lib unter for the Uſe of the Spring; a.10 prick 
Cr early Cabbage- Plants; and the Beginning 
FTELE 1 Month prick out your Collyflower-Plants 
* „ en old Cucumber- Bed, or ſome other rich 
E 


lice; or, if they be backward, make : 
lot-BeJ to prick them on, which will 
117 hom forward, Tie up Chardoons in order 
aneh then 3 make your Beds for Muſhrooms 
Fi 5 inning of the Month, You may yet re- 
ome Endive under warm Walls, to re- 
1! the Spring beiore it is blanch'd. 
; The 
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The Products of the Kitchen-Garden in thy 
Month are Beans, Peaſe, &'dney-Beans, Cabbage, 
Savoys, Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Poratos, 
Melons, Pickling Cucumbers, Artichokes, Muſhe 
rooms, Radithes, Cabbage Lettuces of ſcven 
ſorts; alio Creiles, Rape, Radiſh, Muſtard, C. 
for ſmall Salletting; alſo Onions, Garlick, Ro- 
cambole, Shallot, Lecks, Beet, Skirrets and cor: 
xonera, Oc. 


OCTOEER: 


Work proper to be done in the Kitchen. 
Garden in this Month. 


HE Beginning of this Month plant c 

tag early Kinds cf Beans under Wart 
Fledges or Walls, to ſtand the Winter fer :1 
carl) Crop; Hotſpur Peaſe may allo be town # 
this Lime under warm Walls. You may ſtill i 
mie Lettuces into warm Reds or Borders, Where 
t:ey may endure the Winter, Ridge up you! 
(round betwixt your Artichokes, heaping | 


4 TH 
pretty high round cach Plant to preferve ther 


rom the Fioit, The Hawm of the £A 


| Pare 
mould be cut off pretty cloſe to the Ground, hes: 
ng tis Weeds off the Beds, and burying them u 
the Alleys, throwing fume of the Earth of tie 
Aeys Over the Beds; obſerving firſt to col 
tne Eds all over an Inch or two thick with ſome 
very rotten Dang. You may in this Month {ow 


Rad ſlies 
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ig Radiſhes in warm Situations to ſtand the 
7, Winter, for the Uſe of the Spring early; and 
Xs, mall Salletting muſt now be jow' d on gentle 
ſhe lot- Beds, and cover'd with Frames or Mats, 


Weather being too cold for it. Make ot 
Beds aiſo for Aſparagus; mind to keep clear from 
V cel your Crops of Carrnts, Spinage, Onions, c. 
Towards the latter End of this Month, you may 
enlplent your Coliy flower-Plants under your 
e -Glaſſes to ſtand the Winter; gentle Hots- 
beds may alſo be made for raiſing up Mint, 
anz, Sorrel, Cc. Cellery, Endive and Chardoons 
dar will be earth'd up in dry Weather in order 
to anch them. 

> Products of the Kitchen-Garden in this 

ſont': are Carrots, P. .r{aips, 2 Otcatocs, Oaions, 
1arlick, Shallot, Rocambole, Beets, Spi- 

11:0, Colworts, Cabbage, Savoy, Boorcoie, Col- 
„er; alſo fome late Artichokes, Skirrets, 
Endive, Scorzonera, Lettuce, with all 
of ſmall! Sallerting ; as Creſſes, Rape, 
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>roper to be done in the Kitcben- 
E ” od. * 7 * , 

Garden in his Month. 

E Beginning or Middle of this Month 
ny be planted a ſecond Crop of Beans 
<2, to ſucceed thoſe ſown the preceding 

I Month. 
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your CollyRower-Plants at this Seaſon, when the 
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Month, or to ſtand if the others ſhould be kill 
by the Severity of the Winter, as it ſometimes 
happens when they are very forward. Your Beds 
of Aſparagus, that are yet undreſs'd for the Win- 
ter, nould not be any longer deferr'd ; alſo the 
Artichokes, tis high Time they were done; alfo 
now is a good Scaſon for laying in Ridges any 
ſtiff Ground, that the Froſts, Snows, Sc. of the 
Winter may meliorate it; alſo any Ground that 
wants to be enrich'd with Dung may be dons ai 
this Seaſon. You muſt alſo mind to give Air to 


Weather is mild, otherwiſe you will drav them 
up weak and ſpoil them. You may yet tranl- 
plant Cabbages to ſtand for good, and Colwort 

to draw up in the Spring. Earth 1 your Celey 
and Endive when it is dry, to whiten it. Your 
Cots Lettuces that are ſheltered, either with Mat: 
or Frames, muſt have a great deal of Air when. 
ever the Weather is mild, otherwiſe they II be 
drawn up weak, and good for nothing. Dig n 
youf Carrots, Parſnips, Potatoes, &c, and lay em 
in Sand ein a Houſe, to preterve them for Winter 
Uſe, Keep vour Onions, Carrots, Sc. which 
were ſown in Aug, clear from Weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, will rot tem by keepin; 
the Ground too moiſt. Continue to ſow all for 

of Salletting, as Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radifi, 
Turnip, Sc. and you may make Hot-Becs for * 
Aſparagus. 
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The Products of the Kitchen Garden in this 
1o:ch are Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Onions, 
%allors, Garlick, Nocambole, Leeks, Horſe- 
dich, Spinage, Parſley, Beets, Potatoes ; alſo 

1 :0i1d Seaſons ſome Collylowers, with Plenty 
of Cabbage and Savoy, Cellery and Endive, with 
Lettuces of the common Cabbage, and brown 
Deich Kinds; alſo Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſh, Sc. 
Alf, the latter End of the Month, Aſparagus on 
HH. eds made in the preceding Month, with 
y-1ng Mint, Sorrel, Vc. on gentle Hot-Beds. 


DECEMBER. 


Vn proper io be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden in this Month, 


FA"RUNCH up all ſuch Pieces of Ground 
43 3% are vacant, that the froſty Weather 
ra, ereby penetrate into it, which will render 
nellower, and more produ*tive of a Crop the 
eng Summer; alſo ſuch Pieces of Ground as 
und to be enrich'd with Dung, this is a proper 
Tims for doing it, Make Hot-Beds for Aſpa- 
142us to ſucceed thoſe made the laft Month ; pick 
© ail "the decay'd Leaves from your Colly- 
wwer-Plants that are in your Frames, Oc. fhir- 
e the Surface of the Earth with your Hand, 
Wine Will render it freſh and wholſome for the 
ante, allo obſerving to give a good deal of Air 
F 2 in 
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in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will be drawn 
up weak, and ſpoil'd. Sow Hotſpur Peaſe, and 
Lisbon and Sandwich Beans; alſo Creiles, Mu- 
ſtard, Radiſh, Sc. for young Salletting mult be 
ſown on a gentle Hot-Bed. | 

The Products of the Kitchen-Garden in this 
Month are Carrots, Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Sho!. 
lot, Rocambole, Skirrets, Scorzonera, "Turnip; 
Parinips, Potatoes, Spinage, Lettuce, with Cref- 
ſes, Muſtard, Sc. on Hot-Beds ; alio Aſparagus un 
Hot-Beds, with Mint, Tanzy, Sorrel, Oc. 


PART I 


Containing a COLLECTION of Re- 


15 CEIF tor dreſſing all Sorts of 
el. 8 

= Kenan , ſo as to afford a 
300 


great Variety of cheap, healthful, and 
>nlatablic Diſhes. 
To wuich is added, 


e PnvsteAl VIRTurs of every 
tir:s and Roor. 


2 OE — — 


APFLRES 


Abpie Pancakes, or Fritters. 


RE RE and lice your Apples, and 
fry them in Butter; beat up twenty 

Egg in 2 Quart of Cream; put in 

IE 255 Ginger, Nutmeg, and Cinnamon bea- 
© © each two Drams; powder'd Sugar fix 
, pour the Batter on them, fry them, 


S's them with Roſe-Water, and duſt them 
v'y] Sugar 
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Apple Paſiies to fry. 


ARE and quarter Applcs, and boil them in 

Sugar and Water, with a Stick of Cinnamon; 
when tender put in a little White Wine, the Tuice 
oi a Lemon, a Piece of freſh Butter, and a 
little Ambergriſc, or Orange-flower Water: f; 
al! together, and when it is cold, put it in Put 
paſte, and fry them, 


Prppin Tarts. 
P ARE two Oranges, boil and ſhred them; 


then pare, quarter, and core twenty Pippim, 
and boil them in as much Water as will juſt do; 
then put in half à Pound of Sugar and the Oraugt 
Peel ſhred, and the Juice: let all boil till it is pret- 
ty thick, let it ccol, make Tarts, fill then, % 
bake chem. 


Pippin Pudding. 


Dol twelve Pippins tender, ſcrape then 

Tom the Cora, ard put in a Pint of Cream 
lenſon'd with Orance-fower Water and ougi;, 
and put Puff. paſte in vour Dith ; bake it in 2 lack 
Oven, and grate Loaf Sugar over it. 


14 
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To pickle Codiings. 


(Vs OUR Codlines muſt be green and near 
3 full crown; blanch them, that is, ſcald them 
n foft Water till the Skin peels off. Then make 

r Pickle with Vinegar, a Spoonful of Salt to 
e (Quart, ſome Cloves of Garlick, a Quarter 

an Ounce of Ginger ſlic'd, and as much whole 
| ; boil this with a little bit of Allum a Quar- 
? 5 an Hour, and pour it on your Codlings; 
cover the Mouth of the Jar, with a Cloth, and let 
t ſand by the Fire- ſide. Boll the Pickle again 
next Day, and pour it over them as before, 
{> do till they are as green as you deſire; and 


en in a dry Place, Obſerve here, that in all 
its, If they do not come to their fine green 
ac preſently, by boiling the Pickle oftea at 
, when they have ſtood about a Month, boil 
Pickle again, and they will come to a good 
„ and they will keep longer and eat better 
"1 they ate not brought to Colour too ſoon. 


To ftew Apples. 


th an equal Quantity of Water and Claret, 
to cover chem; when they are tender, 
"1011 a Stick of Cinnamon, and a few Cloves 
F:' 4 v hea 


P ARE them, flice them, and ſtew them 
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when they are almoſt enough; ſweeten them with 
Sugar, and maſh them to Pap; put in ſweet Bit. 
ter, and ferve them, 


To pickle Cod/ings like Mangee, 
N A K E a Brine with Salt and Water ſtrong 


X enough to bear an Egg; into which put 
half an hundred of full-grown, tho' not ripe Cod- 
lings; let them lie nine Days, changing the Pichl 
every other Day,. then dry them, and careful!; 
ſcoop out the Cores, Take out the Stalk fo that 
you may fit it in again, and you may leave the Eye 
in if you don't pat tne Scoop through, In rem 
of the Core, fl it with Einger fliced and c. 
hort, a Clove of Garlick and waole Muſtard 
Sed; Rop it with the Pieces, and tie it up tight, 
Make your Pickle with as much White Wire 
Vinegar as will cover them, with flic'd Ginger, 
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Cloves of Garlick, and whole Rluſtard-Scec 
Pour this Fick!e boiliag hot on them every other 
Day for a Fortnight or three Weeks, Store 
Jarrs are beſt for all Pickles, 
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A Jelly of Apples and other Fruits, 
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UT your Apples, and ſet them over the 
Fire with Water, and boil them till they 
turn to a Marmalade. Then ſtrain them throug! 


a Linen Cloth or Sieve, and to every Quart 
1.41qual 


ther 


tobe 


they 
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or put three Quarters of a Pound of crack'd- 
pi 3uzar ; boil it all to a Degree between 
ih and pearl'd, taking off the Scum as it 

fe cs, If you would have the Jelly of a red Co- 
r, add ſome red Wine, or prepar'd Cochineal, 
kecping it cover d, After this Manner you may 


w 


mike your Jelly of Pears, Quinces, Currants, Oc. 


To preferve Golden Pipprins. 


ARE your Pippins, and take out the Eyes 
and Stalks, and to every Pound put a Pound 
oi ine Sugar, and a Pint of Spring. Water ; cover 
hem, and bojl them eight or ten Minutes; then 
let them cool, and boil them as before, and re- 
beat it till they are clear, and then cover them 


elle. 2 


Y 


To dry Apples or Pears without Sugar. 


, I E them clean, and run a Bodkin in 
at the Head, and out at the Stalk, and 
tem in a flat Earthen Pot, and bake them, 

not too much; you muſt tie double Papers 
chem that they inay not ſcorch when 

c are bak'd. When they are cold, drain them 

from the Liquor, and lay them on Steves with 

e Holes, and dry them in a hot Stove, or an 
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An Apple Tanſey, 


AKE three or ſour Pippins or other 
Apples, pare them, and ſlice them in thin 


Slices, and fry them with Butter. Then take 
tour Eggs, ſix Spoonfuls or Cream, a little Roſe. 
Water, Nutmeg and Sugar; beat all together, 
and pour it over the Apples, Let it fry a little 
till brown, and then turn it and let it fry til! 
brown on that Side. Garniſh with Lemon, and 
ſtrew Sugar over it. 


To make Cyger. 


AKE Pippins, Pearmains, Rennitings, 
Sc. when they are fo ripe, that upon 
ſhaking the Tree they will fall with tolerable 
Ezſe; brune, or grind them very finall, and 
when they are come to a Maſh, put them into a 
Hair Bag, and ſquecze them by Degrees, not over 
haſtily, Then put up the Liquor well Rrain'd 
ogy 6 fine Hair - Sieve, into a Cask well ſea⸗ 
ſoned, and air'd with a light Rag dip'd in Brim 
tone. Then meſh the Preſſings with a lit 
warm Water, and adi a fourth Part of it, when 
preſe'd out to the Cyder; and to make it work 
kindly, put a little Honey, three Whites of Eggs, 
and a little Flower tog ee put them into: 
8 Rle. and hs them by a String to ti? 
Maui 
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Mille of the Cyder-Cask. Then put in pretty 
Wm, about a Pint of newAle Yeaſt ; let it work 


and well purge itſelf from Droſs five or ſix Days; 


en draw it off from the Lees into ſmaller Casks, 
or 111t0 Bottles, as your Occaſion ſerves ; if the 
ter, leave an Inch vacant from the Cork, leſt 
du Bottles fly or break; and if any ſuch Dan- 
ger appears, which you may perceive by the 
{:r,2ing of the Air through the porous Parts of 
tho Corks, then it will be requitite to open them 
to et gut the fermentins Air. In Winter cover 
the Casks or Bottles warm, for fear of freezing 
or cnilling ; but in Summer place them as cool 
23 you can, leſt the Heat make it ferment, ſo 
tizt ,t taint, become muſty, thick, or ropy : 
And that it may the better feed and keep its 
Body, put little Lumps of Sugar into it. Note, 
0 mult never mix Summer and Winter-Fruit 


ke Simmer Cydler for preſent Uſe. 


KE Coqdlings, or other juicy Summer- 

Fepples, not too ſweet; or if they are, 
y them iS {harger; gather them not too 
*%, but when they begin do turn, and lay them 
) "iN gat in Hay or Straw for two or three Days; 


en Tarter them, and take out the Cores and 
| Ag s 
Men's; then brute and preſs them as the for- 


Pier, ! Bal ſome ſlic' ! Collings and ſlic'd Quinces 


F 6 in 
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in fair Water, with a few Tops of Roſemary. 


and Biades of Mace; and niaſh this Water with 


the Preflings of the Apples; preſs it out as before, 


and mix a fourth Part with the Cyder ; put it up, 
and add two Quarts of White or Rhemſp Wine! 
every twelve Gallons z purge it as the "AIRF 
draw it off when ſettled, and keep it cool for 
preſent ſpending, for it will not keep longer than 
September, Some think the Cyder better, it the 
Apples are not cot'd. 


To make Appie Dumplings. 
D ARE and core your Apples, and cut then: 


in {mall Pieces. Then pare and core 3 
Quince, and with a large Grater'grate it into 
vour Apples; you mult never flice in your Quiner, 
for it is of a tough Nature, and willi not = un. 
der twice the Time that the Apples will. Then 
make a Puit-Fake with Butter zub'd into F 1 wel; 
roll your Paſte into the Sizes you would hay 

our Ramin! put your Apples in them, #5: 
then tell chem up, 3 tie each in a Cloth we! 
Rower'd, and boil them, When they are enoug 


take them out of the Cloths, lay them in you! 


Diſh, cut off the Tops of cach eee as 
put in Butter and Sugar, ſtirring it in well, 
Lien cover them with ther I ops, 


4ER 
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IPN. 
An Apricot Pudding. 


Z"ODDLE fix large Apricots very tender, 


break them ſmall, and ſweeten them to 


jour Taſte. When they are cold, add fix Eggs, 
i. only two Whites, a little Cream; put it in 
Put-Paſte, and bake it. You may thus make 
ny Fruit Pudding. 


Apricot Wine. 


2 OIL feven Quarts of Water and fix Pounds 
bot Sugar together; ſcum it, and put in 
twelve Founds of Apricots ſton'd and par'd, which 
malt boil till they are tender; then take them 
0:7, and they will be good to eat for the pre- 
ene, but will not keep long unleſs preſerv'd, 
Bottle the Liquor when tit is cold, and in half a 
Yer you may drink it ; but it will come to more 
erection if you keep it longer. But if at a 


Neck's End any Settlement is found in the 


5 


Bulls, pour it off into freſh Bottles. 


To preſerve Apricots in Jelly. 

2. put a Pound and a half of Pyder-Sugar ; 
ect): ſand ſeven Hours, then boil them till 
they 
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they are tender and clear, If any of them 200 
clear beſore the reſt, take them out, and put them 
in ſo that they may be all clear together, and 
let them ſtand till next Day. Then boil x 
(Quart of ſtrong Codling Jelly, and two Pound: of 
Sugar together; make the Apricots ſcalding hot, 
pour the Jelly over them, and boil them till the 
Apricots rife in the Jelly, You may put them in 
Pots or Glafles, and cover them down with 


white Papers, 
To preſerve green Apricots. 


. I' your Apricots before the Stones ate 
Hard. wet them, lay them on a cowf 
Cloth, put to them three or four Handfuls of 
Salt, rub them till they are ſmooth, and then 
throw them into ſcalding Water, Set them 
on the Fire till they almoſt boil, then take them 
off, and let them fant till almoſt cold. Repeat 
this two or thrce times, then cover them clo“, 
and 1 5 tiey look green, boil them till ten. 
der. Then take their Weight in Sugar, and 10 
every Pound put half a Pint of Water, and male 
2 Syrup, Let it ſtandetill near cold, then put 
in vour Apricots, and boil them tilt they arr 
cl-ar, Warm the Syrup every Day till 'tis prett, 
UC, 
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To dry Apricots. 
P ARE and ſtone twenty-four Apricots, and 


cover them with two Pounds of Powder- 
er, and Jet then: lie till the Sugar is almoſt 
{Jolved ; then boi! them, and as they grow 
tender, take them out, and put them on an Ear- 
then Plate till they are all enough; after which 
ut in thofe you took out firſt, and let them boil 
i herle together; put à Paper cloſe to them, and 
then Rand a Day or two, Then make them 
7.1, hot, but not to the Degree of boiling, and 
the Paper as before, and let them ſtand two 
Nys. Then put them on Earthen Plates in a 
0 


zona 


e with as little Syrup as poſſible ; turn them 
de till chey are dry, ſcrape off the Syrup as 
on tuen them; put Paper cloſe to them, and 


dem up beivre they are too dry, 


Marmalade of Apricots, 


low, pare them, and to a Pound of Apri- 
"1: pit three Quarters of a Pound of fine Sugar; 
u. mult cut your Apricots in halves. Take 
cut un Stones, flice them thin, beat your Sugar, 
al pit it into your Preſerving-Fan with your 
vic Apricets, and four Spoonful of Water; boil 
int four them, aud when they are tender, put 
Won in Glaſſes. 4 KF. 
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IRTITICHOXK E. 
Receipts for dretiing Art:chokes, 
A Fricaſſy of Artichakes. 

85 C RAP E the Bottoms clean, then cut ther; 

in large Dice, and boil them, but not too 
ſoft; ; then ſtove them in a little Cream, ſeafen's 
with Salt, Pepper, and Nutmeg; thicken jt with 
the Yolks of four Eggs and melted Butter, and 
ſerve it up. 


* 


Artichoke Bottoms with Cream. 


OIL your Artichoke Bottoms in Water, 

then tols them up in a Stew-pan with But. 
ter, Cream, and a Bunch of Chives and Pa: ſley; 
thicken it with the Volk of an Egg, and ada 
little Salt and Nutmeg ; fo ſerve it. 


Artichohes with White Sauce. 


OIL young Artichokes in Water and Sab, 
then toſs up the Bottoms with Butter and 
Pacſley, feaſon'd with Salt and white Pepper. Le 


your 54 ce be Yo! K O. Eggs, with 4 little Gray 


( 
An Artichoke Pye. 


"<\KE the Bottoms of eight Artichokes, 
J bod and ſlic'd, feafon them with ſweet 
de en with the Marrow of three Bones, 
. few Goosherries or Grapes; on theſe lay 
Vous of hard Eggs, Mace, Citron and Dates; 
er 41 with Euter; bake it, and when done, 
PM l hot Wine, 


To boil Artzchebes, 


HEN you boil Artichokes, don't put 
r Water, as is very often done, 
bot gat them in when the Water boil?; keep it 
42, and they will be ready in little more 


than half an Flour, 


Several Ways of keeping Artichotes. 


„IL as much Water with Salt as you judge 
12 neceſlary tor your Quantity of Artichokes, 
Wren boil'd, jet it ſtand till the Salt is {ettied, 
"at it in the Veiel you intend to keep your 

ht kts. Blanch your Artichokes in boiling 
ter, till you can take out the Chokes; then 
" ther, till you are ſure they are clean, and 
em in the Pickle, pouring Oil or Butter on 
Lu, Top d krep out the Air, and cover it very 
cloſe 
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cloſe for the ſame Purpoſe, When you uſe they, 
teep them in freſh Water to take away the Salt 


To keep Artichokes dry. 
LANCH them, and take out the Choke 


as before, drain them, and bake them t!! 
hey are dry, Reſore you uſe them ſteep then 
two Days in luke warm Water. In blanchivy 
them off, put in the Water à little Verjuce, $a!; 
and Butter, 


To keep Articbabes dry another Way 
UT off the Leaves and the Choke, 


and put the Bottoms in Water, WIe. 
you take them out of the Water, throw them 
into t lower, and cover them all over with it, 
Ten range them one by one on a Hurdle, and 
ry them in an Oven, Beſore you uſe them 
jet them foak 2 Day and a Night in Water, 
en boil them as you do other Artichokes. 


To pickle Artic hates. 
T* K E. out the Bottoms, and boil then 


about three Parts. Make a Pickle wit! 

Vinegar and Spices, boil it, and when cold pu! 

m your Bottoms, cover them cloſe, and KCep chen! 
all the Year, 
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ASPARAGUS. 
A White Ragoo of Aſparagus. 


iU'T the Heads of your Aſparagus and 
3 blanch them, then fry them with a little 
Butter and Flower; moiſten them with Broth, 
ud ſraſon them with Salt and Pepper, and let 
den Tew, Thicken them with Volks of Eggs 
wud with Broth, and a little Nutmeg, You 
may uſe this Ragoo under larded Coliops, or cther 


F 
1 * * 
7 \ 


i her.] Cut your Heads as before, blanch 
en, and ſtew them with ſome Cullis over a 
ig ire, When it has ſtew'd enough, put in 
2 , Butter dipt in Flower, and ſtir it now 


aun then, pour in a little Vinegar, and ſerve it 
5, This may be iſed with Fowls or other 


Aſharagus with Cream, 

{ T the green Part of your Aſparagus 
HA in Pieces an Inch long, blanch them a little 
in wuling Water, and tofs them up in a Stew-pan 
„ butter or Lard: But take Cate they are not 
lat. Put to them ſome Cream, a Bunch of 
tui-\.cibs, and ſeaſon them moderately, Before 
re them, beat one or two Volks of Eggs 
"earn, to thicken the Sauce, into which put 


a uttle Sugar; and ſo lerve it. 
a 105 ag. by 
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Aſparagus with Butter, 
RB? IL thein in Water and Salt; when the; 


are enough, drain them, lay them in your 
Diſh, and let your Sauce be Butter, Salt, Vinegar 
and Pepper, with the Volk of an Egg to thicke: 
it; ftir the Sauce till ready, then pour it on 


ycur Alparagus, and ſerve it. 
Aßparagus with Gravy, 


UT your Afparagus in Pieces as before, 

and toſs them vp with Lard, Parſly, Chervi 
cut ſmall, and a who's Leek, which you nuwf 
remember to take out when done; ſeaſon with Salt, 
Pepper and Nutmeg, and ſet them ſimmering in 
2 Stew pan with Broth, When they are enough, 
take the Fat off, pour over them Mutton- Gravy, 
and ſqueeze on them the Juice of a Lemon, 


An Amulet of Aſparagus. 


EF CT and blanch your Aſparagus in mil! 

Pieces, and fry them in Butter with Parſe 
and Chibbol. Then pour ſome Cream over them, 
and having ſeaſon's! them, boil them, I hen 
make an Amulet of Eggs, Cream and Salt ; whe! 
it is enough drefs it on a Diſh, and havtry 
thickened it with Yolks of Eggs, pour it on it 
Amulet, and ſerve it. 
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To preſerve Aſparagus. 


\UT off thoſe Parts of the Aſparagus that 

ate not catable, and boil the reſt in Butter 
and Salt. Then put them in fair Water; and 
when they have lain till they are cold, drain them, 
nit them in a Veſſel, without breaking them, 
h Salt, Cloves, flic'd Lemon, and as much 
\W-t:r as Vinegar, Lay a Napkin over them in 
e Veliel, and cover it with melted Butter to 
too them; and when you would uſe them, dreſs 
ra in the fame Manner you do thoſe that are 


WY gather'd. 
To pickle A/paragus. 


L T off the white Ends, ſcrape the green 
S ones, ery them, and lay them in a broad 
; throw over them Salt, and a few Cloves and 
* Then cover them with White Wine 
\incrv27, and let 'em lie nine Days; then put the 
lee in à Kettle and boil it. Put your Aſpara- 
% imo it, flow them cloſe, and let them ſtand 
e. Ten ſet them over the Fire till they 
teen, but don't boil them ſoft. Then put 
wen 11 Pan that they may lie at Length, tie 
a corn cloſe, and keep them for Uſe. 


BEANS. 
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BE A NS. 
To make an Amulet of Green Beans. 


IRS 1 blanch your Beans, then ſry them 
in Butter with ſome Parſſey and Chibbol, 
hen put in ſome Cream, ſeaſon them, and let 
them, boil over a gentle Fiie, Then make an 
Amulet with new. laid Eggs and Cream, and 
ſalted with Ditcretion, When it is enough, def it 
on a Diſh, thicken the Beans with one or two 
Lolks, and turn them on your & mulet. 
Amulet of the like Nature may be made with 
Green Peaſe, "I ruffles, Muſhrooms, Aſparagus, 
Spinage, Sorrel, Artichoke Bottoms, Cc. all be- 
ing fit cut in {mail Pieces, or ſhred fine. 


To make Bean T anjey, both favoury 
and twect, 
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LANC vour Beans, and heat them in 1 
Mortar, for the ſavoury Way ſeaſon them 
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with Pepper, Salt, Clores, and Mace ; then put 
in the Yols of ſix Eggs, and a Quartern of But. 
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4 ter. Butter your Pan, and bake it, as you'd Co 
Wh 3 Uanſey, and fiick Slices of fryed Bacon a-try. 
; The ſweet Way is with Beans, Biskets, Su22!, 
i | | Sack, and Cream, and eight Volks of Eggs; ( 
4 bak: it, and ſtick on the Top Orange and Lena 


Peel candy d, 
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Bean Tart, 
[2 CG TIL, and blanch Green Beans, then make 
5 


aff-paſte and put into Petty-pans. Put in 
1. a2 of Beans and a Layer of Sweetmeats, with 


4 


EA 


Suter between each Layer. Then cover them, 


a make a Hole on the Top; put in a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of Lemon- Juice, ſome Marrow 
n'“ with Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, Mace. When 
| but in a little White Wine thickened 


with the Yolk of an Egg and Butter into each 


BE ETS 
try the Roots of Red Beets. 
FYT ASH your Beet-roots, aud lay them in 


In Earthen glaz'd Pan, bake them in an 
0-1, and then peel the Skin off them: After 


this. Jong, Nit them from the Top to the Tail, 


1: cut chem in the Shape of a Fiſh call'd a Soal, 
about to Thicknels of the third Part of an Inch, 
Ii theſe in a thick Batter, made of White Wine, 
1 lover, ſweet Cream, Eggs, Pepper, Salt, and 
Codes beaten, and all well mix'd. As you dip 
met toot in this Batter, ſtrew them over 
g with fine Flower mix'd with grated Bread. 
« Parley ſhred ſmall, and then fry them in 


r, When they are enough, let them dry, 


Wn one them with a Garniſh of Lemon. Theſe 
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( 120 ) 
likewiſe may be put about ſtew'd Carps, Tench, 
and roaſted Jacks, by way of Jarniſh. 


To make the Crimſon Biſcuit of Red 
Beet-roots. 


AK E the Raots of Red Beets, boil then 

tender, clean them, and beat them ia 2 
Mortar with as much Sugar, finely ſifted, ſome 
Butter, the Volks of hard Eggs, a little Fiower, 
ſome Spice nnely beaten, and ſome Orange Flower. 
Water, and a little Lemon- Juice. When ther 
are well mix'd, and reduc'd to Paſte, make them 
into Cakes, and dry them in an Oven, 


CABBAGE 
A Rags of Cabbage. 

IVI E a Cabbage in the Middle, and 

blanch it in bot Water; ſqueeze it, and 
tic it round with Pack-thread, and then ſtew it. 
Whea it ts ſtew'd, drain it, untie it, and cut i 
into little Slices into a Sauce- pan; and lat it fim- 
ma over the Fire, with ſome Cullis of Veal ard 
Ham to thicken it. It may be eaten with al 
Rleats boil'd, roaſt, or ſtew'd. 


To force a Cabbage whole, 
P ARBOIL a large White Cabbage, then 
take it out, and cool it; when cold, cul 


out the Heart as big as your Fiſt, and fill up tit 
Hol 


ES | 
ench, Wl Hole with forced Meat made of Sweetbreads, 
Marrow, Eggs, Crumbs of Bread, Pepper, Salt; 
Nutmeg, Thyme, and Parſley ; ſtew it in Gra- 
Ned vy an Hour, and ſend it whole to Table; thick- 
en your Sauce, and pour it all over, and garniſh 
hers u, ices of Ham or Bacon, 


| in 2 


. To farce a Cabbage. 

xi: B LANCH a Cabbage in Water, drain it, 
; ad and open it carefully that the Leaves be not 
booten, but hang one to another; ſpread them, 


00 WY rt rn the Middle put a Farce made of Veal, 


blanch'd Bacon, the Fleſh of Fowls, Fat of 
Ham, baſh'd Muſhrooms, and Truffles, Chives, 
P:rley, and a Clove of Garlick ; ſeaſon it with 
opices and Pot-herbs, grated Bread, two whole 


e Legs, and the Volks of two more; fhiread all very 
it, zul end pound them in a Mortar, Fill the 


tew it. 
cut i 
it ſim- 
eal and 
vith al 


Cabbsge with this Farce, cloſe up the Leaves, 
20d tic it round with Packthread. Then put in- 
© 2 pan ſome Slices of Vea] well beaten, 
With half a Spoonful of Flower, and then put in 
yur Cabbage, and let them take Colour toge- 
ner, When it is brown, put in ſome Broth, 
IN icon them with fine Herbs and Slices of 
nig, and pour over it a Ragoo of Muſhrooms, 
any other of the like ſort ; then ſerve it up. 
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ES» 
You may alſo farce a Cabbage Meagre wi 
the Fleſh of Fiſh and other Garniſhings, as 14 
arce a Carp, Pike, or other Fiſh. 


Another Way to farce a Cabbage. 


A K E the large Blades of Cabbage, ant 
8 3 ſcald them; then make a forc'd Meat d 
f't Bacon, Veal, boil'd Cabbage, the Volks d 
two or three Egge, Salt, Pepper, grated Bread, 
and grated Cheeſe, Incloſe all theſe in the Cab 
bage, and ſtew them in Broth ; garniſh it wit 
raſp'd Cheeſe, and ſerve it up. 


To ftew Red Cabbage, 
(ſ U 'T your Cabbage very fine, and ſew! 


with Gravy, Sauſages and Ham, and feaitt 
it with Pepper and Salt, Before you ſerve it, pu 
in a little Elder- Vinegar, and mix it well u 
gether. 


A Cabbage Pudding. 


HOP two Pound of lean Veal with 
much Beef Suet, beat it in a Mortar # 

half a Cabbage ſcalded; ſeaſon it with Ma 
Nutmeg, Pepper, Salt, green Goosbercies, Gta 
or Barberrizs, according to the Time ef 
Year, In Winter put in a little Verjuice, | 
all together with ſour or hve Yolks of Eg 
j 


e, and 
leat d 
olks d 
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gen wrap it up in green Cabbage- Leaves, tie a 
Cloth over it, boil it an Hour, and melt Butter 
for Sauce, 

Anither Way.) Shread a Pound of. lean Veal 
and four Pound of Suet, with Salt, Pepper, and 
ur grated Nutmegs ; then take a Cabbage half 
bold, beat about 12 Eggs, and mix all together 
like a Pudding ; then put it in a Qoth and boi It 


To pickle Cabbage. 


OU may either cut them in Quarters, or 

ſhave them in long Slices; ſcald them about 
ſout Minutes in Water and Salt, then take them 
2ur and Jet them cool, Boil up ſome Vinegar 
with Spices: When "tis boiled and ſcumm'd, let ig 
{279 till cold; then put in your Cabbage, coyer 
it directly, and it will keep white, You may 
ese red Cabbage in this Manner, 15 


Cabbage with boil'd Fowls. 


EEL off the Out-leaves of your Cabbage, 
and cut off the Top, ſcope out the Inſide, 
and fill the Vacancy with forc'd Meat ; put on 
the Top, and tie it up with a Cloth. When?tiz 
enough, lay it in your Diſh between two bolled 
Fouls, and pour meited Butter into it. 
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der; and then take them out and let them drain, 


Nor a Lump of Butter, a little Flower, 80 
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COLLYFLOWERS. 
A Ragoo of Collyflowers, 


* E N you have pick d. and clean'd the 
Colly flowers, boil them, but not too ten- 


put them in a Saucepan, with thin Cullis of Vezl 
and Ham. Aﬀter it has ſimmer'd awhile, ſet it 
over a brisker Fire; then put in a Bit of Butte 
work'd up with a little Flower, and a few" Drops 
ot Vinegar, and io ſerve it up. 


Collyfowers with Butter, 


F)OIL your Coll flowers in Water and Sal, 
with two or three Cloves ; then drain them 
and lay them in your Diſh, For your Sauce, 
knead ſome Butter with Flower, and melt it with 
Salt, white Pepper, Nutmeg, Vinegar,” and Slices 
ot Lemon, and pour it on your Colly flower. 


Collyflowers with Gravy. 


and two or three Slices of fat Bacon into 
Boiler half full of Water, and when it bu 
put in your Collyflowers, When they are hall 
boiPd, drain them and put them into a Stewpaly 


ver them with Cullis of Veal and Gammon 
6! 


A the 
ten- 
ram, 
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of Bacon, and let them ſimmer ; then take 2 
Bit of Butter, knead it with Flower, and put it 
n the Stewpan, ſtirring it till the Butter is melt- 
then add a little Vinegar, and ſerve them. 


Colyfouers ſweet. 


OIL the Bottoms tender in Milk, and 
put to them a little Mace and Salt; ferve 
them on carved Sipp:ts, the Volk of an Egg or 
>, boild Raiſins of the Sun, beaten Butter aid 


Wear, 
To pickle Col flowers. 


bps the whiteſt and cloſeſt Collyflowers be- 
fore they are brown, in Pieces the Length 
of vour Finger from the Stalks, and boi! them in 
2 Uloth in Milk and Water, not till they are 
tender ; then take them out and let them cool, 
Mike your Pickle with white Wine Vinegar 
and ſach Spices as you like, and boil it When 
tis ; put in your Collyflowers: In three or four 
ys they will be fit for uſe, 


C ARNO 
Io make Carrot Puddings. 


8 your Carrots clean, and grate them; 
% half a Pound of Carrots put a Pound of 
Yate read, a Nutmeg, a little Cinnamon, Salt, 
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Ralf a Pound of Sugar, half a Pint of Sack, eight 
Eggs, Pound of melted Butter, as much Cream 
as will mix it together ; ſtir it and beat it up well, 
then ſheer a Diſh with Puff Paſte and fend it to 
the Oven. 

Another Way.] Boil a large Carrot tender, let it 
cool, and pefs it through a Sieve, very fine; put io 
it half a Pound of melte] Butter, beaten with 
eight Volks and four Whites of Eggs, three 
S5aonfuls of Sack, one of Orange flower Water, 
half a Pint cf Cream, a Nutmeg, Bread grated, 
and a little Salt. Makeir of a moderate Thick. 
nels, and give it the ſame Baking as a Cuſtard. 

Aotherl7 ay.) Let two Carrots be three quarters 
boiv'd ; then ſhread them ſmall and mix with an 
equai Quantity of grated Bread a Pound of Beet 
Suet thread ſmall, ſome Cream, fix Eggs, half 5 
Nutmeg, and Sugar and Salt, Either boil or bak 
it; if bolb'd, ſauce it with Butier, Lime · Juice and 


Sugar. 
e 
A Ragoo of Cellery. 


OIL your Cellery, ſqueeze it, and then put 

it into a Sauccpan with ſome thin Cullis of 
Veal and Ham, and let it immer over the Fire 
When it is enovgh,put in a Bit of Butter as 3 
a Walnut, work'd up with a little Flower, and 3 
Drop of Vinegar, and then ſerve it up, 
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To ſtew Cellery. 


OL it, and then put it in cold Water; 
then drain it, and ſqueeze it well, and put 
it i; your Saucepan with ſome Butter, a little 
Flower, Bacon, Cloves, and Mace; juſt cover it 
wit: Veal Broth, a little Salt and Pepper. When 
i£ is boiled as thick as Cream, pour over it a little 
draw: Butter, and ſhake it till it ſticks together 

a Fricafley, Then ſide it it into your Diſh, 
tr} taking out the Bacon, Cloves, and Mace. 
(5110 th with ſmall Toaſts of Bread, 


| Cellery with Cream. 


f I E up your Bunches and boil them tender ; 
then cut them into Bits three Inches long, 
* n puc to them half a Pint of Cream, four 

of Eggs, a little Butter, and ſeaſon it with 
alt. Shake it together and ſerve it. 


To pickle Cellery. 
TYICK it two Inches in Length, ſet them off, 


** 


„ and let them cool; put your Pickle in cold, 
14 it will do as for Cabbage, which fee, 


To fry Cellery, 


2 OIL it half an Hour, and let it cool; 
EP then make a Batter with Rheniſb Wine, 


ne Yolks of Eggs, and a ligle Flower and 


(3 4 Salt; 
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Salt; dip every Head in, and fry them with cl 
rify'd Butter, and melted Butter for Sauce, 


CHAR DO O MNS. 
Cbardoons fried and butter d. 


of Th EY area wild Thiſtle that grows in every 
Ditch or Hedge, You muſt cut them a- 
bout ten Inches, ſtring them, tie them up twenty 
in a Bundle, and boil them like Aſparagus : Or 
you may cut them in ſmall Bits and boi] them 23 
Peaſe, and toſs them up with Pepper, Salt, and 
melted Butter, 


Chardoons butter d. 


DLANCH your Chardoons, and cut out the 


£# dtrings, and leave them two Inches long; 
then bci! them in Salt and Water with a little fat 
Bacon or Butter, When tender, ſtrain them, 
and toſs them up with melted Butter, Pepper, 
and Salt, 


Chargoms with C ecſe, 


UT them in Bits an Inch long, after they 
| are ſtring d. Then ſtove them in Gravy 
till tender, ſeaſon them with Pepper and Salt, and 
ſqueeze in an Orange; thicken it with Butter 


brown'd with Flower, Put it in your Diſh, and 
cover 


( 129 ) 
cover it all over with grated Pas meſan, or Cheſhire: 
Cizeſe, and then brown it all over with a hot 
Cheeſe-Iron, and ſerve i it up. 


Another Way to drefs Chardoons, 


ICK them, cut them in Bits and waſh —_ ; 

1 vlanch them in Water with a little 
Slices »f Lemon, Beet-ſuet, and Lards of — 
Diain them, and put them in a Stew an, with 
Gravy, Marrow, a Bunch of ſweet erbs, and 
2 little grated Cheſe ; then ſeaſon and ſtew them. 
When they are tender, take off the Fat, brown 

then with a hot Fire-ſhovel, put a little Vinegas 
„ them, and ferve them. 


CHERRIES. 
( herry-A ine. 


K and ſtone your Cherries; then ſtrain 

them well, and to every Gallon of Juice 
put 279 Pounds of Sugar, ftirring it well together; 
then pat it in your Cask, and let it work. When 
dot: © working, ſtop it up for two Months, then 
eit, and keep it fix Weeks before you ule it. 


Cherry- Brandy. 


Ix is uſually made with black Cherries, 
vy flling Battles or Casks half full with 
Um, and almoſt filling them up with Brandy; 


(3 5 ſhaking 


130 
ſhaking it iomctimes, and in a Montli's Time 
ycu may drink it, To give it a ane Flavour, 
you may put Sugar and Raſpberries in the Bottles 
or Casks. 


To preferye Cherries Liquid. 


WT off part of their Stalks, and lip them 
S in a Pan of Sugar boiled to the blowa De- 
gree ; give them ten or twelve covered Boilings, 
ſet them by till next Day, then drain them, 
and put them into Sugar boil'd till "tis pearled, 
Then add ſome Syrup of Cur;ants of the fam: 


Quality, to give them à Colour, 


— 7 


To dry Cherries. 
5 TONE your Cherries, and put them in: 


preſerving Pan, with a littie Water; jus 
ſcald them, and take them out and dry them, 
Then put them in the Pan again in Layers, ſtrew- ö 
hn fine Sugar between every Layer, to the Quan ;, 
uty of a Pound to hve Pounds of Cherries. ot 
them on the Fire and make them ſcalding ke! 
two or three times; then drain them from th! 
Syrup, and lay them fingly to dry in the Sun 
in a Stove, When dry throw them in Wate! 
and take them out directly and dry them with = 
Cloth, Set them again in the Sun or Stove, 2 
then keep them in a dry Place, | cl. 


TW, 
1 
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To preſerve Cherries. 


P K them and ſtone them, and to every 
pound put a quarter of a Pint of the Juice 
„ white Currants (firſt paſs'd through a Jelly 
Paz) and the Weight of both Liquor and Cher- 
nes of double refin'd Sugar; ſift the Sugar, and 
{prinkle it as you put them in the Preſerving-pan, 
ich you muſt boil and ſcum, till the Cherries 
ok clear; then put them into Glaſſes. 


To make Marmalade of Cherries. 


"JAKE four Pounds of Cherries without 
Stones, and a Quart of the Juice of Cur- 
/21'5z3 put them in a Preſerving- pan, and ſet 
ther over the Fire to dry away the watcriſu 
P214 ; then math them, and take three Pouud: 
of Sugar boiled to the ſecond Degree; put the 
Qerties to it, and ſet it on the Fine, and let it 
till it eomes to a Body; then put it into flat 
or Glaſſes. When cold, cover it with wet- 
Papers, and tie them over with dry Papers. 


Nr 1 
A Clary Amulet. 


AL D your Clary, chop it ſmall, beat it 
Un up with eight Egge, and ſeaſon it with a 


:1..op'd Shalot, Pepper and Salt; then fry it 
3 quick 


* 
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quick 2s you lo a Pancake, ſqueeze a S$-1/}; 
Orange over it, and ſerve it. 


Clary fried with Eggs 


HEN your Clary is waſh'd, pick'd, and 

dried with a Cloth, beat up the Volk: 
of fix Eggs with a little Flower and Salt; make che 
Batter light, and dip in every Leaf, and fry them 
Angly. 


Clary and Eggs another Way. 


EAT eight or ten Eggs well in a Por- 

anger; then take ſome Clary-Leaves, and 
chop them ſmall, add a little Pepper and Salt and 
ſome Onions cLop'd ſm-il, This Mixture muſt 
be fried in Hog's Lard or Hog's Seam, and len 
it with Slices of Lemos. 


CUCUMBERS, 


To force Cucumbers, 


ARE your Cucumbers, core out the Secd, 
P and then force them with light Force - nieat: 
and ſtove them in Broth or Gravy. When they 
ate tender, cut two in Slices, and let the other 
be Whole; ſqueeze in a Lemon, and then ſerye 
them, 


A 


1 
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A Regalia of Cucumbers, 


LICE twelve Cucumbers, put them in 2 
Cloth, beat and ſqueeze them dry, flower and 
fr; thera brown; and then add half a Gill of 
Claret, a little Gravy, and ſome Salt, Pepper, 
Clov-'s, Mace, Nutmeg, and Butter work'd in 
Fever; toſs them up together, and ſerve them. 


To ſtew Cucumbers, 


D ARE them, core out the Seed, and cut 

them in Slices, and fry them brown with 
2» Onion, Put in ſome Gravy and Elder-Vine- 
-47, and ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, then ſerve 
it You may uſe this under Mutton or roaſt 


Peet. 


To farce Cucumbers. 


T oft one End of your Cucumbers, and 
chen pare and core them, and prepare 
ih; toliowing Farce for them: Take the Hearts 


J. © tome Cabbage Lettuce ftew'd tender in Salt 
„ Ws Vater, drain them, and put to them ſome 
5 ens, a little Parſley that has been boiled ten- 
. e 2 Muſhroom pickled, Pepper, Salt, and fat 
e 4; chop all together very fine, with the 


{} 


et one or two Eggs, according to the 
2 Quantity. 
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Quantity, Then ſtuff your Cucumbers, and tis 
up the Ends that were cut off with Packthicad, 
and ftew them till they are tender in Salt and 
Water ; then drain them, flower them, and fry 
them brown in Hog's Lard, and drain them again; 
then untie them, lay them in you Diſh, and pour 
over them the following Sauce; viz. Take Gra- 
vy well ſcaſon'd, and as much Claret ; boil them 
together with ſome Lemon- Peel, and All- ſpict, 
thicken'd with burnt Butter, 


To pickle Cucumbers. 


IP E your Cucumbers clean, and then 

make a Brine with Water and Salt, that 
will bear an Egg; put them into it, and let them 
lie twelve Hours. Then take them out, wipe 
them dry, an. in the Veſſcl you deſign to keep 
them, put a Layer of Dill, long Pepper, and 
Mace; then a Layer of Cucumbers, and 6 
proceed till you have laid them all in. Boil a: 
much Vinegar as will cover them, and pour it 
over them hot, and cover it cloſe for two Days 
Then pour out the Vinegar, boil it again, ſcum 


it, and pour it on them again, When vou have 


done ſo three or four times, put in a Piece ot 
Allum, and flop them cloſe for ute, 


To 


82 {ge 
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To pickle Cucumbers in Slices. 


o LICE them in Slices about half a Quarter 
an Inch thick, put them in a Pan with 
a whole Onions peeled ; let them lie twenty- 
ſour Hours, then drain them. Boil your Quan- 
tity of Vinegar with Spice, put the Cucumbers 
in a Jarr, and pour the Pickle boiling hot upon 
tem: Stop them direciiy, and let them ſtand 
two Days, then ball the Pickle as be ſore, till they 
are green. 


To preſerve green Cucumbers. 


UB Gertin Cucumbers clean, and ſcald 
R them in Water. Take their Weight of 
1 fine Sugar, and a Quarter of à Pint of Spring 
5 Voter to every Pound, and boil it to a Syrup; 
8 tien put in the Cucumbers, and let them boil 


b 

. otiatly, Repeat this two or three Days, till they 

25 3 a 18 8 

. tender and clear, then put them in Glaſſes. 

FL, | | 

i CURRANTS. 

Wl To pickle Currents for preſent Uſe. 

0 "OUR Currants may be either red or white 

as you hike, but don't let them be quite ripe, 

Gee them a Warm in white Wine Vinegar, with 

To a? nuch Sugar as you like and keep them well 


covered wih Liquor, | love- July- Flowers may 
% done ſo, 
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Currant Cream, 


B RUISE ripe Currants in boiled Cream, 
ſtrain them through a Sieye, add Sugar aud 
Cinnamon, and fo ſerve it up, So you may do 
Raſpberries or Stizwherries, 


Currant Wine, 


AKE your Currants either red or white, 

when full ripe ; bruiſe them and ſtrain 
out the Liquor into z Tub, and to the Juice put 
an equal Quantity of coarſe Sugar, and one fourth 
Part of Water; ſtir it well together, and then 
put it up in your Cask. When you perceiye it is 
pretty fine, bottic it, and let it ſtand about eight 
Weeks, and it will prove à delicious rich Wine, 
tranſparent, and of a full Body. The longer it 
is kept, the more Vinous it will be. 


To preſerve Eurrants, 


UT a Layer of Currants and a Layer ot 

Sugar in a flat- bottom'd Pan; boil them til) 

the Syrup is pretty thick, ſcum them as they boil, 

then take them off, and let them be cold before 

you put them in your Glaſſes, which muſt then 
be cloſe ſtopt, 

To 
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To make Jelly of C urrants.. 


K E the Currants, and ſtrip them into 
your Preſerving-pan, and to a Gallon of 
Currants put a Pint of Water; ſet them on the 
Firz and boil them; then ſtrain them through 
ug, and let it ſettle, Then put a Pound of fine 
poweer'd Sugar to every Pint of Juice, and boil 
Ur together to a Jelly, which you may know 
br Eu ſome in a Spoon. Then put it into 
Pt: or Glaſſes; when cold, paper them over 
with wetted Papers, and tie them over with other 
Pers, In this manner make Jellies of Cher- 
lies, Raſpberries Cc. 


ENDIF E. 


Sf. Ragoo of Endive. 


ET the beſt White Eudive; pick it, 
x and blanch it in boiling Water; then 
45422Ze it and mince it a little. Then put it 

Stew-pan maiſten'd with Cullis of Veal 
i. Ham, ſtew it on a {low Fire, and then ſerve 
it, You may do this for all Meats with which 
FE idive is uſed. © 

{ncther,} Prepare your Endive as before, but 
Wien it is minc'd, fry it with Butter, and then 
010.00 it with Broth inſtead of Cullis. When 


is ©:\([hing, thicken it with Yolks of Eggs and 


Cream, 


are well coddled, Then pour into them the 
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Cream, You may uſe this with larded Collops, 
Vea! Cuttlets, and Fillets of any Meats. 


GOOSBERRIES. 
Goosberry Tanzey. 


ICK a Quart of green Gcosberries, and 
boi them in half a Pound of Butter, tiil they 


Volks of fixteen Eags well beaten with half z 
Point of Cream, Sveeten to your Taſte wich 
Sugar, then boil it as you would a Tanzey; and 
whe: baked, ſtrew over it Roſe-water and Sugar, 


To keep Gecsberries for Tarts. 


U'T your Goosberries before they are rip 
into wide-mouth'd Bottles, cork them clole, 
and ſet them in a low Oven, till they are tender 
and crack'd ; then take them out and pitch tit |; 
Corks. 4 


ee 


Goosberry Fool. . 
HEN you have pick'd a Quart of Goof. 7 


berries, ſcald them in Water till tenver, Ml © 
maſh them in it, and then boil them with three Il © 
Pounds of Sugar till 'tis pretty thick, and put t0 
*tm a Pint and half of Cream, and the Volks ol 
eight Eggs. Stir them well together over a flow 
Fire; when tis enough, put it in your Diſh, et 
it cool, and then cat it, 


G 60 ber 5 


1 


: 


Goosberry Cream, 


LOVER two Quarts of Goosberries with 
(tec, let them boil to Maſh, and run 
em through a Sieve with a Spoon. To a Qeart 
the Hulp put fix Eggs well beaten, When the 
Pulp is hoty put in an Ounce of freſh Butter, 
ſuecten it with Sugar to your Taſte, and put in 
jour Drs; ſtir them over a gentle Fire till they 
Frou thick, then ſet it by, and when'tis almoſt 
cel, put into it two Spoons. ſull of the Juice of 
eite, 42d a Spoon- full of Orange flower Wa- 
ter or £208, Sit it well together, and put it in 
r Baſons; and when 'tis quite cold ſerve it. 
WE oniy math them without Straining. 


7 


Goosberry Brandy. 
IL Bottles, or a Cask half full of Gooſ- 


berries, and fill them almoſt up with Brandy, 
in 2 Mlonth's Time you may diink it. It will 
mak- the Brandy very delicious; and to have it 
d.)cificd, and give it a fine Flavour, put in fome 
©1227 with Raſpberries, 


4 


To preterve green Goosberries Liquid. 


6 T your Goosberries, and take out the 
(3rains ; put them in Water, and ſet them 
Wir ig Fire, When they riſe to the Top, take 

them 
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them off, and let them ſtand til! they are coo], 
Then put them in freſh Water, and ſet then 
over the Fire till they recover their green Colour 
and are ſoft, Then take em off, cool them 
in freſh Water; drain them, and put them in 
Sugar paſs'd through a Sttaining- Bag. Then 
give them fourteen or fifteen Boilings, that they 
may imbibe the Sugar, and ſtand till next Day, 
Then drain them, and ſlip them into Syrup boild 
to the pear!'d Degree, and let them have four 
or five Boilings, and they are done. 


Geosberry Mine. 


F* © every four Pound of Gocsberries put: 
Pound and a Quarter of Sugar, and 4 
Quart of Spring Water; bruiſe the Goosberrics, 
and let them ſtand in the Water twenty-four 
Hours, ſtirring them often, Then preſs out the 
Liquor into a proper Veſſel, that it may ſer ment; 
and when it has done, {top it up, and let it ſtand 
about a Month. Then rack it into another Veſ- 
fel for five or fix Wecks longer ; after which 


bottle it off, and put a ſmailLump of Sugar into 


each Bottle; cork them well, and then let them 


ſtand about a Quarter of a Tcar beſore you drink 
them, = 


Gooberr 


wy 
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Goosberry Jam. 


V 73 UR Goosberries muſt be full ripe, yet 
%. look green; pick them, and to a Pound put 
three Quarters of a Pound of fine Sugar, and 
alfa Pint of Water, Boil them till clear and 
tender, then put them in Pots, 

K IDN ET-BBE ANS. 
To pickle Kidney-Beans. 
("FAKE them when young, cut off both 

Ends, pit them into Vmegar, with Salt, 
whole Pepper and Ginger, and let them lie nine 
Daus. Then boil your Pickle in a Kettle; put 
in te Beans, and juſt Jet them have a Boil, 
en take them off, ttove them down clole, and 
ſt zem dy: Then fet them on again, and ſa 
(> *ve or fix times, till they are quite green. 
n pat them in an Earthen Pot, tie it down 
ce with Leather, and they will keep all the 
cer, You may do Purſlain Stalks, Cucumbers, 
=, in the fame Manner. If they change Co- 
ur, boil up the Pickle, and pour it over them 
bolling hot. 

#1::ber May.] Let them lie a Month in Brine, 
then drain them. Make your Fickle of the beſt 
Wii:e-Wine Vinegar, a Handfull of Salt, a 


212:121'd Nutmeg, whole Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 
an! 


Leather, 


Gravy, When it is enough, pour over it ſome 
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and three Raſes of Ginger; boil all together, 
pour it to the Beans boiling hot, keep them dow; 
clote two Days, and then green them over the 
Fire in their Pickle; - ſtove them down cloſe, ard 
when cold, cover them with a wet Bladder an! 


UETTUG 
A Ragoo of Leltuce. 


AK E the Cabbages of Lettuce, ſcald them, 
and then put them in cold Water; {que 
them, and then cut them into Dice, and put then 
in a Sauce-pan, and let them fimmer in Veal 


Cullis of Vea! and Ham; ſo ſerve it. 


rorc'd Letiuce. 


A KE twelve Lettaces, ſet them off, and 

Jet them be cold. Then take out the 
Hearts, and fill them with Sweet breads and 
forc'd Meats ; ſet them in your Pan the Stalk q- 
wards, and ſtove them half an Hour; ſeaſon them 
with Salt, Pepper, Vinegar and. Bay-leaf, an! 
{o ſerve them. 


To keep L.ettiice. 


'HOOSE the hardeſt, take off the Jars 
Leaves, and blanch them in Water, and 
drain them. Then ſtick them with Cloves, and 
| ſcalon 


Mm, 
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eon them with Pepper, Salt, Vinegar, and Bay- 
. Cover them well, and when you would ue 
2m, unſalt them and ſtew them. 


MELONS. 


"> pickle Melons, or large Cucumbers, 


* 


T out à Piece in the Sides of your Melons 
A_4 or Cucumbers, and ſcrape out the Seeds, 
ell them with Cloves, Mace, whole Pepper 
ind Muſtard-Seed bruis'd. Pee! three Cloves of 
(Gariick, the ſame of Shallot, Ginger fſlic'd thin, 
ud Salt, Then lay the Piece on again that you 
gut out, and tie it round with Pack-thread, and 
put them in as much White Wine Vinegar as 
will cover them, with Muſtard, a Bay-leat, and 
das Let them lie nine Days; then put them in 
Kettle, and ſet them over the Fire to green, 
"ove them down clole, and let them have a 
Ry; or two. Then take them off, ſtove them 
don very cloſe, and let them ſtand to green, 
en take them our, boil up the Pickle, and 
pour it over them ſcalding hot; then coyer 
jour Pot, and tie them down cloſe with Lea- 
ber. You may eat them next Day, or keep 
ma Year, 


— —ꝛ— — — oro nn” 
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MUSHROOMS, 
A Ragoo of Muſhrooms, 


FA UT your Muſhrooms, and toſs them yy 
with melted Butter or Bacon; and ſeaſon 
them with Pepper, Salt, and Parſley ſhread ſmall; 
moiſten them with Gravy, and thicken then 
with Flower, Yolks of Eggs, and Lemon Juice, 
and ſerve it up. 

Another. ] Peel your Muſhrooms, and then put 
them in Water and Salt to clean them; then ſtew 
them half an Hour in their own Liquor; then 
pour out all the Liquor except two Spoonfulls, and 
put to them half a Pint of Broth or Gravy, an 
Onion quartered, a Bunch of Savory and Thyme, 
Pepper, Nutmeg, and two or three Anchovies, 
Le: all theſe ſtew a quarter of an Hour; then put 
in ſome Butter, ſhake ir together, and ſerve them, 


A Fricaſſey of Muſhrooms. 


AK E ſmall and large Muſhrooms, cut 

the largeſt into four Pieces, peel, and then 

put them into Salt and Water, and let them lie 
half an Hour, Then take them out and put 
them in a Skillet, and ſtew them in their own 
Liquor with a little Cream, which will make 
them look white and cut hard; lefs than half at 
Hour 


0 b—_ 
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Hour wil! ſtew them; then ſtrain them into a 
gieve, and take a quarter of a Pint of the Liquor 
they were ſtew d in, with as much white Wine 
and Gravy ; boil all together with a little whole 
Pepper, Mace and Nutmeg, two Anchovies, a 
eig f Thyme, and a Shallot, When they 
e boiled well together, ſtrain out the Spice, 
\uchovy-Bones, and Shallot, and put it into your 
Sewnan with the Muſhrooms ; then take the 
Velks of three Eggs, as much Butter as one Egg 
rolled tp in Flower; beat them up with a Spoon- 


uit vil of Cream, and put it to your Muſhrooms, 
W hake i together very thick, and ſcald ſome Spi- 
en nage to hake over "ly ſo ſerve it. 

ind 2 

an Muſhrooms with Cream. 


I your Muſhrooms in Pieces, and tos 
© em up over a brisk Fire in Butter, feaſored 
with Salt, Nutmeg, and a Bunch ot Herbs, When 
den are done enough, and moſt of the Butter 


A Loaf / Muſhrooms. 


N. 7 \ RE a Hole in the Bottom of a Loat, 
19 keep the Bit taken off, take out all the 
Ae end, and fill it up with a Haſh of Partridges; 
* 4:10 Hole with the reſerved Bit of Cruſt, and 


Out H ci C 


wanted away, put to them ſome Cream, and ſo 


61460 
tie the Loaf round with Packthread. Dip it in 
Mik and fry it in Hog's Lard, till it has a good 
Colour. Then take a Handful! of Muſhrooms, 
and ftew them with Eſſence of Ham: When 
done, thicken the Sauce with Eſſence of Ham, 
Then put your Loaf in, ſoak it about a Minute; 
then put it in the Diſh, and the Ragoo beine 
made reliſhinzg, muſt be put over it, and 60 
ſerved hot, 


To fry Mujhrooms. 


OSS up your Muſhrooine with a little 

Broth, to take away their Bitterneſs ; then 
ſtrew over them Salt, Pepper, and Flower, and 
fry them in Butter or Hog's Lard. 


To bake Mu/irooms. 


U'T your Muſhrooms in a Tart-pan, with 

Butter or Bacon, ſeaſon them with. Salt, 
Pepper, Nutmeg, whole Chives, and Parſley ſhred 
{mal!, Bake them till they are brown, and ſerve 
them hot. 


To farce Mu/lrooms. 


AK E a Farce with Veal, Bacon, Beet 
Marrow, French Roll ſoaked in Crean, Bf «l: 
and the Volks of two Egge, ſeaſoned with Salt WW i 


Pepper, and Nutmeg. Pick the Muſhrooms BY »: 
welb 
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well. and pull off the Stalks, then farce them with 
Farce; put them in a Tart-pan, and bake 
len in an Oven: When done, diſh them, and 
041 to them ſome Beef-Gravy. You may, if 
on think proper, make your Farce of the Fleſh 


of Fiſh, 
Y keep Muſhrooms without Pickle. 


'Þ; IL EL them, take out the Inſide, and lay 

„ them in Water three or four Hours; then 

te them out, dry them, lay them on Tin- 
tie 1/215, and ſet them in a cool Oven to dry, Do 
' Gvetal times til! they are quite diied. Then 
it them in Pots or Boxes, and ſtop them cloſe 
and dry. 


10 keep Muſhrooms all the Year. 


vich 
Salt, 
hred 


JICK your Muſhrooms, put them in boil- 
ing Water . four or five Minutes; then 
n them, and when cold put them in a well. 
en Earthen Pan, with ſome Nutmeg, Cloves, 
Mace, Cinnamon, Baſil, young Onions, and Bay- 
42%, Then make a Pickle of Salt and Water, 
© it ſtand two Hours, then pour it into your 

Bee e broome, and let it cover them; then pour 
tam, Wl flared Butter on the Top, tie it down cloſe, 
Salt, tit in a cool Place, When you uſe them, 
oem well in Water till they are freſh. 
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To make Cullis of Muſhrooms, 


LEAN them and ſtew them with Bacon 
and Butter, and brown them over a Styv: 
till they ſtick to the Bottom; then put in a little 
Flower, and brown that wich them; then put 
in ſome Broth, and let it boil for a Minute or 
two, then ſtrain it, Seaſon it with Salt and 


Lemon, and put in ſome Cruſts of Bread to ſoak, 


When they are well ſoaked, {train it through 
Steve for uſe, 


To pickle Muſhrooms, 


E' the Button fort of Muſhrooms, wipe 
them clean, and throw them into Milk and 


Water, Then put your Preferving-pan on the 


Fire with Milk and Water, and when it boils, 
put in the Muſhrooms, and Jet them boil ten Mi 
nutes; drain them, and when cold put them in 
your Pickle, which muſt be made with white 
Wine Vinegar, with Mace, Pepper, and Ginge 
boil'd in it. When it is enough, cut a Nutmeg 
in Quarters and put it in; let it ſtand till cold, 
and then put them in a Glaſs, ald pour a lite 
Oil over them; tie it down with a Leather, and 
keep it for wie, 

Another Way. ] Waſh them, ſet on Salt an! 
Water, and when it boils put chem in; Skim then 


a) 
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is they boil up, then put them in cold Water and 
Halt, and let them ſtand twenty-four Hours; 
nen put the Water from them, and put them in 
white Wine Vinegar, and let them ſtand aWeek; 
then take the Pickle from them and boil it, put- 
tiny in Pepper, Cloves, Mace, c. When tis 
don put it to the Muſhrooms, and itop them up 
dle, to keep out the Air, or they will mother; 
'f they do mother, you muſt boil your Pickle 
again, 


To pot Mrufhrooms. 


7) B them with a Woolen Cloth; thoſe that 
X vill not rub, peel; take out the Gills 
and throw them into Water. When they are 
done, wipe them dry, and put them into a 
Wutepan with a handful of Salt, ſome Butter, 
nd ftew them till they are enough, ſhaking 
m often for fear of burning, Then drain them 
fen their Liquor, and when they are cold dry 
eat, and lay them in a Pot one by one, as cloſe 

vou can, till your Pot's full; then clarify 
Furter, let it ſtand till *tis almoſt cold, then put 
it c your Muſhrooms ; when cold, cover them 
e. When you utc them, wipe them clean 
the Butter, and ſtew them in Gravy, thick- 
as when freſh, 
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your Onions, but more Apples than Oniors, 


and boiled Currants. Serve them on Sippets, and 
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Muſhroom Catchup, 


ILL a Stewpan with large Muſhrooms, 

put in a Handfull of Salt, and ſet them on 
a flow Fire ; they .will make a deal of Liquor, 
which muſt be ſtrain'd, putting in a quarter of a 
Pound of Shallots, two Cloves of Garlick, ſome 
Cloves, Mace, Pepper, Ginger, and a Bay Leaf, 
Boil and ſcum it well, and when 'tis, cold bottle 


it, and top it up cloſe, 


O. 
To butter Ox. 


UT your Onions in boiling Water, when 
peePsd , drain them when the/ are well boil'd, 
and butter them, adding Sugar, Currants, ad 
beaten Cinamon, "Fg them on Sippets, {trew 


Sugar over them, and run them over with beaten 
Butter. | 


Ancther Way] Slice ſome Apples, and mince 


Bake them with Bread, tying a Paper over the 
When baked butter them, * Sager 


ſtrew over them fine Sugar and Powdered Cin— 


namon. 
A 
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A Ragoo of Onions, 


ITE W foity or fifty Onions d /a Braife, 
ten peel them, and put them into a Sauce- 
n with Cullis of Veal and Ham, and let them 

amer, When they are enough, put in ſome 
Call and Muſtard to bind your Rg. You 
127 uſe it in all thote Diſhes wich which it is 
proper to eat Onions, 


Onion Sauce. 
T two Onioas into Slices, and put them 
4 in 2 Saucepan with Veal Gravy ; let them 
mer over a gentle Fire, ſeaſon with Salt and 
Cooper, ſtrain it through a Sieve and ute it. 


To pickle ſmall On:ons. 

g 1 AK E ſmall Onions, and put them in Salt 
& and Water two Days, ſhift them once, 
"£11 drain them in a Cloth. Boil Vinegar with 

ice, and when ttis cold, put them in it, and 

cer theri With a wet Bladder, 


I Doll Onzons that they ſhall taſte as 
ſweet as Sugar. 


AKE the latgeſt Onions, and when you 
1 have cut off the Strings of the Root, and 


9 


.* green Tops, without taking off any of the 
M4: Skins, 
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Skins, fling them into Salt and Water, and tet 
them lie an Hour; then waſli them in it, and put 
them into a Kettle, where they may have plenty 
of Water, and boil them till they are tender, 
Then take them off, and take off as many Skins 
as you think fit, till you come to the white Part, 
and then bruiſe them and toſs them up with 
Cieam or Bitter, if you uſe them with boiled 
Rabbits or under a roaſted Turley ; but in the 
lait Cafe, this Sauce ſhould be ſerved in Baſons, or 
on Plates. You may alſo bruile them and ſtrain 
them through a Colancer, and then put Cream 
d the niceſt Way for a 


to them, which is eſteem' 


Turkey; or if you don't bruiſe them, you may 
warm 'em in ſtrong Gravy well drawn, with Spice 
and ſweet Herbs, And when that is done, thick- 
en the Gravy with burnt Butter, adding a little 
(Claret or white Wine, or for want of that, a 
tittle Ale, This is Sauce for a roaſt Turkey, 
ronſt Mutton, Lamb, Oe. 


PARSNIP 9s. 
Parſu:p Cates. 
00 APE ſome Parſaip Roots, and flice 


them thin, dry them in an Oven, and beat 
them to Powder. Mix them then with an 
equal Quantity of Flower, and make them up 
with Cream and Spices powdet'd; then mould 
them 
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ren into Cakes, 4 bake them in a gentle 


— 


42 


Vote, The Sweetneſs of the Parſnip Powder 
wers the want of Sugar. 


Parjmp Fritters, 


3 IL your Parſaips tender, peel them and 
beat them ina Mortar, Then take a large 
Hzodiul of Flower, fix E ggs, ſome Cream, new 
ic, Salt, Sugar, Nutmeg, and a little Sack 
1nd Roſe-Water; mix all together and make a 
Vatter, Then have ready your Frying-pan with 
Ho's Lard, hot over the Fire; put in a Spoon- 
4 {or each Fritter, and fry them brown on bot li 
Sides, For Sauce, uſe Sack and Sugar with a 
lee Koſe-Water or Verjuice, When you ſerve 
tn: to Table ſtrew Sugar over them, 


Parſnip, or Carrot Pujjs, 


RAPE and then boil your Parſnipe or 
80 arrots; then maſh them, and to a Pint © 
4”, erate the Crumb of a Penny Loaf, 5h» 
(ee Nutmeg, Orance-Flower Water, and 
Ng, do your Taſte, Mix all up with a little 
via and Cream, and fry them in fine Suet, 
tc), muſt be hot when you put them in your 
* a Spoonful for each Puff in a Place. 


H; PAC HES. 
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PEACHES. 
Peach Tart. 


ARE them, cut them in two, and tale 
out the Stones; then put iome Sugar in 3 
Stewpan, and put your Peaches in it, ſet it over 
the Fire and ſtir it, Then make an under Cruft 
and bake it: When done, ſet it in a Diſh, and 
your Peaches being ready put them in it. Then 
put a little Water in the Stewpan where your 
Peaches were, and make a Syrup with the re- 
maining Sugar, and pour it over your Peaches 
You may ſerve this Tart either hot or cold, 
Note, Apricot Tarts are made in this Manner, 


To ſtew Peaches, 


ARE and flit ripe Peaches, and take out 

the Stones, lay them on a Plate that wil 
not give thein any 11] Taſte, and pour over them 
a Syrup made with Pippins, Water, and Sugar, 
boiPd to a Jelly, with a little white Wine; then 
few them till they are tender, Serve it with 
ane Sugar ſiſted on them, or Cream, 


Marmalade of Peaches. 


ARE ripe Peaches, take out the Stones, 
put them in a Stewpan with a little Vater, 
and three Quarters of their Weight of fine Sogar. 
Stew 
WNW? 
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Gy them till they are tender, and then mafh 
hem (keeping them boiling) til! the whole is 
ich like Paſte, Then take it off, put it out 
2 a glazed Plate, and when cold put it in Glaſ- 


* 5 * 

, ee, and cover them with white Paper. 

i1 1 - 

a To make white Peach Tarts, 

a AK E ſome Coffins of ſweet Paſte, and 
i LT.& when they are bak'd and cold, fill them 
x: vith the abovementioned Marmalade of Peaches, 
7 and ſerve them. 


FEARS 
A Pear Pudding, 
1 ALT roaſt a Capon, and take the Meat 
1. 


from the Bones, ſhread it ſmall with Suet, 
wir half the Quantity ot grated Bread, and two 
Spo fuls of Flower, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, and 
Wumeg, according to diſcretion, Add half a 
Pound of Currants, the Pulp of {x baked Pears, 
de Youks of two Eggs, and as much Cream as 
i makæ it into a Paſte, Then make it up in 
tt: *+hpe of a Pear, ſtick a ſmall Stick c Cinna- 
meu, mn the ſmall End for a Staik, and a Clove 
It the Top, 
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To preſerve Pears with Sugar, to keep 
all the Year. 


AK E what fort of Pears you like, and 
thruſt a pointed Stick in at the Head of 
them, till it goes beyond the Core; then ſcald 
them. but not too tender; then pare them the 
long-way into Water, and take the Weight of 
them in Sugar, clarify it with a Pint and a halt 
of Water to a Pound of Sugar; ſtrain the Syrup 
clean and put in the Pears, and ſet them on the 
Fire and boil them half an Hour; then cover 
them with Paper, and ſet them by till the next 
Day ; then take them out of the Syrup, and boil 
it till it will draw ropy, Pack them in a Pan, 
and put the Syrup to them, and if it will not 
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1 cover them, then add ſome more Sugar to them, 
i {et them over the Fire, and let it boil over them; 
N then cover them with Paper, and ſet them in the 
4 Ta * 8 7 H 6 E 

1 Stove twenty-iour Hours; then take them out 
7 and let them be cold, then lay them on a Sieve to 
; drain, then put them on Plates and duſt them 
1 with fine Sugar, and put them in the Stove to 


— 


dry ; and when one Side is dry, then turn them 
upon Papers in a Sieve, and duſt them, and put 
them in the Stove again, till they are quite 7. 
Then pack them in a Box with Papers betwern 
cach Layer, 


—— — 
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To make Perry. 


KE Pears that have a Vinous Juice, ſuck 

as the Gasberry-Pear, Horſe-Pear, both 
de red and white, the John, the Choke-Pear, 
and other Pears of the like Kind. Take the 
r26delt of the Sort, let them be ripe, but not too 
cip?, and grind them as you do Apples for Cy- 
der, and work it off in the ſame Manner ; if 
your Pears are of a ſweet Taſte, mix a few Crabs 
with them, 


P EAS. 
Green Peas with Cream. 


VAS H them in hot Water, and put them 
Y in a Colander to drain; then put them 
2 2: Stew-pan wich 2 Lump of Butter, and a 
Bunch of ſweet Herbs. Set it on the Fire, and 
tos them up with a Duſt of Flower, moiſtened 
with boiiing Water, ſeaioned with Salt and Sugar, 
let them ſtew. Being ſtew'd, and ready to 
lee, put in a little Cream, and ſerve them up. 


. } 
£$::1 


Peas the French Way. 


{HELL your Peas, and paſs a quarter of a Pound 
I of Butter, gold Colour, with a Spoonful of 
wer; then put in a Quart of Peas, four Onions 
Ct inal, and two Cabbages cut as ſmall as the 

Onions; 
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Onions; then put in half a Pint of Gravy, ſca- 
ſoned with Pepper, Salt, and Cloves. Stove this 
well an Hour, then put in half a Spoonful of fine 
Sugar, and fry ſome Artichokes to lay round the 
Side of the Diſh ; ſerve it with a forced Letuce 
in the Middle, 


Another Way to dreſs Green Peas, 


| ASH them in hot Water, drain them, 
and fiew them with a Lump of Butter; 
throw a Duſt of Flower over them, and moiſten 
them with boiling Water, ſeaſoned with Salt, and 
a little Sugar ; then put in a Bunch of Lettuce, 
and a Bunch of green Onions. When they are 
done, take out the Onions and Lettuce, and ſerve 
it hot. : 


Peas the Portugueje Way, 


\ ASH your Peas, cut in ſome Lettuce, 

with a Lump of Sugar, ſome fine Oil, a 
few Mint Leaves cut ſmall, with Parſley, Onions, 
Shallots, Garlick, Winter Savory, Nutmeg, Salt, 
Pepper, and a little Broth ; put them over the 


Fire, and wl..1 *tis almoſt ready, noach ſome new 


Eggs in it, making a Place for each Egg to lie in; 
then cover your Stew pan again, and boil your 
Eggs with a little Fire upon the Cover; then 
ſlide them into your Diſh, and ſerve them. 

| Fine 


(6759) 
ine Beans may be dreſs'd in the ſame manner, 
bat you muſt blanch them, and put them in as 
they are, without putting them in Butter, 


Another Way to dreſs Pegs, 


ASH them, drain them, and ſtew them 

with a Lump of Butter, and a Bunch of 
ect Herbs; duſt a little Flower over them, and 
moitlen them with boiling Water, and let them 
dev gently ; thicken them with Eſſence of Ham, 
d when ready to ſerve, put ina Dozen fried 
Cruſts of Bread, lo ſerve it. 


o preſerve Green Peas, and to dreſs 
them, 


LAN CH the Quantity of Green Peas 
# you would preſerve, put Salt in the Water, 

„ when they have had two Boils, take them 
out, and ſpread them on a Cloth, and let them 
S191! they are cold, If Veu have Convenience, 
them in the Sun, otherwiſe in an Oven not 

te hot; When dried, put them in a dry Place; 
v hen you would uſe them, put them into luke- 
warm Water, to make them turn green again, 
ou have any large dry Peas, put a Handful to 
Mm, and that will thicken them, and let them 
vw: When ſtew'd, put a Lump of Butter in a 
pan, a Bunch of green Onions, and a Bunch 
| of 
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or Lettuce, and then the Peas, but firſt take out 
the large ones; duſt them with Flower, moiſten 


| chem with Broth, ſeaſon themwith Salt and a little 
Þ Zugar, and let them ſtew, When ready to ſerve, 


thicken them with Eggs or Cream, then ſerve 'em, 


Another Way to preferve Green Peas, 


HEN you have ſhell'd them, fry them 


id vet Butter, and ſeaſon them as you do to 
5 eat, but don't fry them too much; then put them 
I | in an Larthen Pot, ſeaſon them again, and cover 
6 then well, and put them in a cool Place; and 
l when you would uſe them, waſh the Salt from 
i them, and paſs them in a Pan as at other Times. 
{ Green Peas Tart. 

1 OIL them, crain them, and ſeaſon them 
| with Salt, Saffron, Butter, and Sugar; then 
\ fill your Tart, cloſe it, bake it, and when done, 
4 pour in ſome Verjuice; ice it, ſttew on Sugar, and 
; | ſerve it. 

| 

| Green Peas Pottage with Milk. 


HELL a Quart of green Peas, and bail 
them in two or three Quarts of Milk, add- 
ing beaten Pepper, Sait, Mint, and ſweet Mar- 
jorum powcere!, and a little whole Spice beaten, 
Boil it till the Cream riſes, and then ſtir it and 
ſerve it hot, 
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ALU 
o preſerve and dry all forts of Plumbs, 


AKE your Plumbs when they are at their 
* full Growth, but let chem be green, and 
pri. them with a Penknife at the End where 
lg 011k groweth, in three Places; weigh them 
an! put them in cold Water, then put them into 
fein Water, and ſcald them (but take Care you 
t break them) and when you ſuppoſe they 
aer calded to the Stone, then put them into cold 
Water. Then take their Weight in Sugar, and 
lar it with mote than a Quart of Water to a 
of Sugar; let the Syrup be ſtrain'd, and 
4: £01), then pack the Plumbs in a Preſerving- 
and put the Syrup to them, and cover them 

we Papers and ſet them by twenty-four Hours, 
13 fet them on a gentle Fire, and let them 
e till they are ſcalding hot, then cover them 
Papets, and ſet them by till next Day; 
iet ict them on the Fire, and make them rea- 
Cy to boil, then ſet them by till the Morrow, 
Hen ſet them upon a Sieve, and boil the Syrup 
it begins to draw ropy ; then they being 
packs in a Pan, put the Syrup to them and ſet 
them on the Fire again, till they are ready to 
dan, then ſet them by a Day and a Night, 
hen drain them on Sieves again, and boil the 
Syrup 
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Syrup till it will draw ropy, and put it to they; 
again, and give them a good Heat on the Fire; 
cover them with Paper, and ie: them by twenty. 
four Hours, by which tme they will be preſery'd, 
You may either dry them, or put them in Glaſſes 
or Pots; if you put them into Pots or Glaſſes, 
you muſt make ſome new ſelly with Water, 
very ſtrong with fliced Codlings boiled in it, and 
a Pint of that and a Pound of Loaf-Sugar, You 
muſt boil it to a Jelly, which you may know by 
fetting ſome by in a Spcon, And when your 
Plumbs are packed in Pots or Glaſſes, then pl 
them with the Jelly, till they are well covered 
and when they are cold cover them with wetted 
Paper, and dried in a Napkin ; let them be juſt 
as big as the Pots, and tie them over with other 
dry Papers, and ſet them in the Cloſet. To ry 
them, you muit lay them upon Sieves to drain 
from the Syrup, then pack them in the Pan, and 
boil as much Sugar as will cover them, till it wil 
draw ropy ; then put it upon them and ſet it on the 
Fire, and let them be thorough hot, and cover 
them with Paper, and ſet them in the Stove 
forty-eight Hours; then take them out and let 
them be quite cold, then lay them a draining on 
a clean dry Sieve; and when they are drain'd, 
lay them on Plates or Sieves to dry, and duſt 
them with ſome fine Sugar in the Bag; and when 
one Side is dry, turn the others upon Papers and 
duſt them, and ſet them in the Stoves till they 
ale 
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-re quite dry, then pack them in a Box, with 
Val ers verween each Laying, 


To make Damſon Wine. 


P UT two Pounds and a Half of Sugar to 

every Gallon of Water : boil and ſcum it 
ſor about two Hours, and to every Gallon of 
or, put five Gallons of ſtoned Damions; boil 
en cül it is of a beautiful Colour; then ſtrain it 
lurough a Steve; let it work in an open Veſſel four 
Durs; pour off the Lees, and then put it into 
e lame Veſſel again, to finiſh the Fermentation; 
nd afterward; ſtop it cloſe for fix or eight Months; 

en, If ir is clear, you may bottle it up, 
i: may keep it two Years or longer, 


rain To pickle Plumbs like Olives, 
wil MW A AK E a Pickle of white Wine Vinegar, 


the N Salt, Fennel Seed, and Dill; boil it with 
Wwe; * nch of theſe Ingredieats, as will give the 
ove Wl i = a perfect Taſte of them. Then put in 
ſet jr Plumbs, and take them off the Fire ſoon 
on Ml +, it thera ſtand till they arc cold, then put 


pol them in Pots, 
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bailed with only Pepper and Salt; ſome cut the 


Wa very much uſed in Wales, is to bake them 
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POTATOES. 
Receipts to dreſs Poratoes, 


OM E People when. they are boil'd, have, 
Sauce ready to put over them, made with 
Butter, Salt, and Pepper; others uſe Gravy 
Sauces, others Ketchup, and ſome eat them 


large ones in Slices, and fry them with Onions, 
ethers ſtew them with, Salt, Pepper, Ale, or 
Water. It is a common Way alſo to boil em 
firſt, and then peel them, and lay them in the 
Dripping-pan under roaſting Meat. Another 


with Herrings, mixed with Layers of Pep- 
per, Vinegar, Salt, ſweet Herbs, and Water, 
Alſo they cut Mutton in Slices, and lay them in 
a Pan, and on them Potatoes and Spices, the 
another Layer of all the ſame with half a Pint i 
Water; this they ftew, covering all with Clotls 
round the Stew- pan, and account it excellent. 
The Jriſb have ſevera! Ways of cating them: 
the poorer fort eat them with Salt only, atter they 
re boil'd; others with Butter and Salt, but moſt 
with Milk and Sugar, Allo, when they can get 
a Piece of Pork, Bacon, or Salt Beef, they at 
count it excellent with boiled Potatoes. 


4 4 
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brother Way, Is to maſh boil'd Potatoes, and 

theo out them into Bacon wr Pork Broth, with 

Soice, Pepper, and ſweet Herbs, which is ſome- 
thing like Peaſe Soup. 

guat her Way, Is to maſh boiled Potatoes very 

Fre ; then take ſweet Herhs dried and beaten 


ave 3 


With 
Iravy tmail, with Spice, Butter, and Salt, mixed all to- 
them her. This is an excellent Pudding to put in 


the Bellies of Rabbits, Hares, Fiſh, Cc. when 


t the 1 - 

None, walled. | 
* Hether Way, Is to maſh them after the Pota- 
1 


t23 art boiled, and then with a Mixture of other 


em | 

„ redients, they will make a Compoſition for 
other din-Puddings. 

hom other Way.] Potatoes boiled, pulp'd, and 
Pep. ned with Milk and Salt into a Dough, will 
1 ee good Cakes to bake. 

m in 

then To make Potatoe- Bread. 

nt of | 

lock ; \AKE as much boiled Pulp of Potatoes 
56 as wheaten Flower, and knead them to- 
oY getlier, as common Dough is done for Bread, 

they 


molt To make Potatoe-P udding. 


of 
Mor E OIL, peel, and then beat them in a Mor- 
* tar. Take three Pound of this Pulp, and 
o Hound of Butter, whole Oatmeal, Currants, 
e Legs, Pepper, Salt, and grated Nutmeg ; 
beat 
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beat all well together in the Mortar for boiling ut 
baking. When it is done, make a Hole in the 
Middle or Top, and pour in melted Butter, 

Another TFay.] Add to the Pulp of Potatce: x 
fourth part weight of Marrow, and ſeafon it with 
Orange- Juice, Orange-lower Water, beaten 
Spices, and Roſe- Water; lay this in a prepared 
Paſte, in a Diſh, and bake it in a gentle Oven, 
When ready, pour ſome ſweeten'd Cream oye; 
It. 

Ancther Ioy.] Mix Potatoe Pulp with Apples 
FO {mall, Cream, and Loaf-Sugat, Powder o 
Cirnanon, and Cloves ; put all into a Paſte, and 
bake it in a flow Oven, 

Another May.] Mix Potatoe Pulp with fat Ba 
con, finely cut, Oatmeal whole, Currants, Pep. 
per, and Salt, which bake in a. Pan, 


To try Potatoes. 
HEN chey are boiled and flic'd, have 
Volks of Eggs ready beaten up with 
wand Nutmeg or two, When the Pan is hot, 
dip the Slices in the Volks of Eggs, and put them 
in your Pan; when they are fried on both Sides, 
pour over them Butter, Sugar, and Rofe- VV ater, 


To make Potatoe Fritters. 

B OTL, and then mix the Pulp with Mis, 
Cloves, Cinnamon, and Loaf Sugar pow- 
dered, To this put minced Apples, and fry 
them as common Fritters, in Hlog's Lard, 


. 

Ait her Way.] To the Pulp put Cream, and 
mix Pepper, Salt and Currants with them for 
; Batter, or if you think proper, you may add 
chopt Beef Suet. 


To make Potatoe Pye. 


% OI L Potatoes (not too much) cut them in 
B >lices as thick as your Thumb, ſeaſon them 
n Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Ginger, and Sugar; 
5 Paſte being ready, put them in upon the 
Wen; add to them the Marrow of two or 
hi: Bones, ſeaſoned as before, a Handful of 
ove. Raiſins of the Sun, Dates, Mango, Ci- 
102, with Eringo Roots {lic'd ; put Butter over it, 
and bake them, Let their Layer be a little Vinegar, 
dach and Sugar, beaten up with the Volk of an 
, and a little drawn Butter; when your Pye 
'; enough, pour it in, ſhake it together, ſcrape 
over Sugar, garniſh it, and ſerve it up. 


he common Way of drefling Potatoes for 
Families is to boil them, peel them, and ſſice them; 
when this is done, put them into a Diſh with 
20:1 Salt-ſiſh, or with a Piece of Bacon, or 
vt pickles Pork, powdered Beef, or under a 
Shoulder or Leg of Mutton, In ſhort, they may 
be uſ-d with almoſt any kind of Meat, dreſs'd in 
manner; and it is the beſt Root in the World 
3; ſupplying the Place of Bread and Meat, for 
is nouriſhing, plealant, and cloy ing. 
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To make Biſcuits of Potatoes, 


OIL your Potatoes till they are tender, 

then pee! them, and take their Weight of 
fine Sugar finely ſiſted ; grate ſome Lemon- Peel 
on the Sugar, and then beat the Potatoes and 
Sugar together, in a Stone Mortar with fome 
Butter, a lictle Mace or Cloves finely ſifted, anda 
little Cum-Jragon ſteep'd in Orange-flower Wa. 
ter or Roſe- Water, till it becomes a Paſte ; then 
make it into Cakes with Sugar finely powder'd, 
and dry them in a gentle Oven, 


9UINCE SS. 
A Quince Pudding. 


CALD your Quinces very tender, pate 
CI them away thin, ſcrape off the Soft, and 
waſh it well; put to it Sugar, Powder of Ginger, 
and Cinnamon. Then take a Pint of Cream, 
put to it four Volks of Eggs, and then put in 
your Quince ; and ſo you may do it with Apri- 
cots, Te 


To pickle Quinces. 


UT tive or ſix Quinces in Pieces, and put 
them in an Earthen Pot, with a Gallon of 
Water, 2nd two Pounds of Honey, Mix them 
well together, and put them in a Kettle to boi! 
Halt 
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n an Hour; then ſtrain it into an Earthen 
"or, and when cold, wipe your Quinces clean, 
ind put them in it, Cover them cloſe, and they 


| f 

0 n keep all the Year, 

cl FE 

4 Dnince Cream. 


Þ ARE your Quinces, having firſt ſcalded 

F them till ſoft. Maſh the clear part of them 

aud pulp it through a dieve; take an equal 

Weight of Quince and fine Sugar-powdered, and 

{he *Vhites of Eggs, and beat it till it is as white 
rz then put it in Diſhes. 


Jelly of Quances, 


DRUIs E your Quinces, preſs out the Juice 
and clarify it, allowing a Pound of clarify'd 
Sugar, boiled to a Candy Height, to every Quart 
„ Tuice, . Boil them together, and add a Pint 
of white Wine, in which Flumb-Tree or Cher. 
\- Free Gum has been difloived, and this will 
coinpleat it. 


To preſerve Quinces. 


Pound of Sugar and Quince, put a Pint of 
ter, and boil them together as faſt as you 
en u covered. In this manner you may do 
bal Colden Pippins. 


4 P ARE and core your Quinces, and to every 
| 4 
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To make Marmalade of Quinces. 


AK E Quince Liquor, and to every Pint 
of Liquor put a Pound of fine Sugar; then 
take your Quinces, pare and ſlice them, and put 
in 2s many as the Liquor will cover ; boil them 
to a Jelly, when they will turn red ; during which 
keep the Skillet cloſe covered, and then put them 


To make Conferve of Quinces, 


UT away the Rinds, Cores, and Seeds of 

Quinces ; then cut them into ſmall Pieces, 
to the Weight of eight Pounds; boil them till 
they are ſoft, and then put fix Pounds of fine 
Sugar to them, and boil them to a Conſiſtence. 


 RASPBERRIES. 


A . Raſpberry Tart, 


AY chin Puff. Paſte in the Bottom of yout 
Patty- pan; then put in your Raſpherries, 
ſtrew on Sugar, cloſe it up, and bake it. When 
bak'd, cut it up, put in half a Pint of Cream, 
three Volks of Eggs beaten, and ſome Sugar; 


let it ſtand till "tis cold; then ſerve it with Sugar 
Raſpberry 
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Raſpberry Wine. 


T O cvery Quart of Raſpberries, put one 
Pound of Sugar ; and let them ſtand two 


Daus in an Earthen Pot, often ſtirring and bruiſ- 
nz them, Then put them in a Woollen Bag, 
ind harig them fo, that the Liquor may drop into 
a Veſiel for twenty-four Hours or more, After» 

ds the Liquor muſt be put into a Steen with a 
det in it, where it works, and in a Week's 
nne take off the Scum, If it be any thing fine, 
votre it off, and at another Week's End let it 
'2 ſhifted into treſh Bottles, reſerving the Settling 
1 the Bottom of the Bottles, which may aſter- 
wars be put together in a Bottle by itſelf, In this 
anner the Bottles are to be ſhifted two or three 
mes, as long as there is any Settlement. 

4. *ther May.] Pick and bruiſe your Raſpberries, 
a add to them the ſame Quantity of whaeWine, 
ad ict it ſtand two or three Days cloſe covered, 
Kring it once a Day; then ſtrain the Liquor, put 


out to a Steen with a Faucet, with ſome Sugar, 
ies, en four or hve Days you may bottle it. 
en 


To preſerve Raſpberries. 


AK F Juice of red and white Raſpberries 

1 ( you have no white Raſpberries, uſe half 
2 äjelly) put a Pint and a half of Juice to 
12 £96 
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two Pounds of Sugar; boil and ſcum it, Then put 
in three Quarters of a Pound of large Raſpherries, 
boil em till they jelly and clear, but do not take 
them off the Fire for a Quarter of an Hour after 
they have begun to boil faft ; after which put 
them into Pots or Glafles, the Raſpberries firſt; 
then ſtrain the Jelly from the Seeds, and put it :o 
the Raſpherties; when they begin to cool, ſtir 
them, that they may not all lic on the Top cf 
the Glafles, “ hen they are cold, lay Papers to 
them; firit wet the Papers, and dry em in a 
Cloth, | 


To make Quidney of Raſpberries, 


\ KE a Decoction of Raſpberries a: 
4 you do of Currants, in Jelly; ſtrain 
the Juice and let it ſettle, and put a Pound of 
Loaf. Sugar or better, to a Pint of the Juice, and 
bold it till it will jelly 3 then fcurn it and put if 
into flat Pots or Glafles, and cover them 
with wetted Paper when ?tis cold; then cover 
them with dry ones, and put them by, 


Raſpherries, or Strawberry Cream. 


& TRAIN cout the Juice of a Pint of Raſp. 
berrics, put toit a little Qrange-Aower Wa- 
ter, and five Ounces of fine Sugar ; then boil a 
Pint of Cream, and put your Juice to it; give 

x 2 Stir 


—— 
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Stir round, and then put it in your Baſon; ſtir it 
a little in the Baſon, and when *tis cold uſe it, 


6yrap of Raſpberries, Currants, Kc. 


Reiſs out the Juice with the. Hands, and 

don't break the Seeds, becauſe they will 

ge it an ill Taſte; pals it through a Sieve, 

and when it has ſtood to ſettle, pour off the 

car, and put to it its Weight of fine Sugar; 

„it this in a Gallypot, and ſet that Pot in a Kettle 

o' hot Water, which ſhould be kept ſimmering 

naar two Hqurs; ſtir it every now and then 

1a Silver Spoon, and take off what Scum may 

W hea * tis enou ougb let it ſtand till tis QUITE 

dad, and then put it into clear dry Bottles, with 

e Mouths, and ſtop them cloſe, Keep this 
2 4 dry Place, 


Raſpberry Pudding. 


FAKE a Pint of Cream, and grate into it 

[ four Penny Naples Biſcuits ; then take the 

viks of eight hard Eggs, chopp'd and broken 
mall; then beat four Eggs, and put in two 
>voomiuls of Flower, and as much Powder of 
to1vle refined Sugar ; then put in as much Syrup 
»f Raſpberries, as you think proper, to give it a 
; 'avour and Colour, If you find your Compoſi- 
om is not thick enough, you may grate in more 


1 Naples 
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Naples Biſcuit, Mix all well together, and, it 
you will, make a fine Cruſt roll'd thin, and hl 
in a Diſh, and bake it in a gentle Oven, 


To make Raſpberry bak'd Cakes, 


OIL Potatoes, peel them, and beat them 
in a Mortar with half the Quantity of fine 
Sugar powdered ; then put in ſome of your Raſp- 
berry Syrup, till it is coloured with it, and maks 
up your Cakes in fine Sugar powdered. Then 
dey them or bake them in a gentie Oven, 

Note, Theſe Cakes hould be made thin, 


SA GE. 
To make Sage Vine, &c. 


O three Gallons of Water, put ſix Pounds 

of Sugar ; boi} theſe together, and as the 
Scum riſes, take it off; and when it is well boil'd, 
put it n a Tub boiling hot, in which there is al- 
ready a Gallon of red Sage Leaves, ready pick- 
ec! und waſh'd. When the Liquor is near cold, 
put in the Juice of four large Lemons, beaten 
well with a little Ale Yeaſt; mix theſe all well 
together, and cover it very cloſe from the Air, 
and let it ſtand forty-eight Hours; then ftrain al! 
through a fine Hair Sieve, and put it into a Vel- 
0:4 that will but juſt hold it; and when it has done 
55 work- 
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king, op it down cloſe, and let it ſtand three 
ces or a Month before you bottle it, putting 
: Lump of Loaf Sugar in every Bottle, This 
Wine is beſt when it is three Months old, After 
dis manner you may make Wine of any other 
erb or Flower, 


SAYOTS. 


To farce and ſtove whole Savoy. 
: AKE out the Inſides of two green Savoys 
1 and fill the Vacancies with forced Meats; 
en tie them up and ſtove them with Broth and 
„, ſcaſon them with Pepper, Salt, and Nut- 
: and when they are enough, thicken ſome 
{-74vy, and put in a little Vinegar, fo ſerve it. 


SCORZ ONE RA. 


ids To butter Scorgonera. 


1146 
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0 Ap E them, boil them tender, and cut 
y diem in bits; then ſqueeze in a Lemon, with 
Pi a Pint of Cream, four Ounces of Butter, 
| ; a little Salt and Nutmeg. You may fry them 
| Ty | 

ten * 

2 SKIRRETS. 

ir, To dreſs Sktrrets, 

4 | W ASH the Roots very well, and boil em 
el- till they are tender. Then skin them, 
ie 49 pour over them a Sauce made with melted 


k 14 Butter 
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Butter and Sack. Some cat them 12 this manner 
with Juice of Orange, and ſome with Sugar, bi 
*he Root is very ſweet of itſelf, Some, after they 
are boiled and skin'd, fry them, and uſe the above 
Sauce. The Roots of Saliafy and Scorzonera are 


creied in the fame maner. 


Skirret Fritters, 
AK E a Pint of the Pulp of Skirrets, 
a Spoonful of Flower, Volks of Eggs, Su- 
gar, and Spice; make it into a thick Batter, and 
fry them out in Fritters, 


SORRE L. 


To make a Sorrel Amulet. 


ICK, waſh, and blanch your Sorrel ; then 

cut it and fry it in Butter, with a lictle 
Parley and Chibbol. When it is fried, pour in 
ome Cream, ſeaſon them, and let them boil over 
a gentle Fire ; then make an Amulet of Egg; 
and Cream, ſeaſoned at Diſcretion. When it is 
enough, dreß it on Fags, mixed with two Oun- 
ces of Cordi-citron very {mail ; ſeaſon with Salt, 
Cinnamon, and Nutmeg ; put all in a Saucepan, 
et them cool, and make a Paſte of them as ſol- 
lows: Take four raw Eggs, four Spoonfuls »: 
Milk, a Lump of Sugar, and a little Salt; wor: 
this to a Paſte with Flower, and roll it up as thin 
2s lor a Tart, or thinner, Cut the Paſte into 
Pieces three or four Inches ſquare, and lay upon 


ot 
ach 
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each Piece a Spoonful of the Ingredients above- 
mentioned ; then turn the Paſte over the Spinages 
ind pinch it round in the form of an Half oon; 
cloſe them well up, that they may not open in 
&r=:ing, and cut them round with a Rummer or 
ly, You may either bot] them for a quarter of 
a: [tour in boiling Water, and throw over 'em 
; '1+tle grated Bread and Cheeſe, when you ſerve 
them up; or you may fry them in clarifyed But- 

or Hog's Lard, and grate Sugar over them, 
ud ſo ſerve them. 


Sorrel with Eggs. 
EÞ © I L your Sorrel and ſtrain it; then poach 
5 three Eggs foft, and three hard; butter vour 
rel, fty ſome Sippets, and lay three poached Eggs 
„three whole hard Eggs between, and ſtick 
pets all over the Top, and garniſh with flic'd 
ganges, and curled Bacon or Ham tryed, 


A Nagos of Sorrel. 
TRICK your Sorrel from the Stalks ; then 
* feald it in boiling Water, and quceze and 
drm it as you do Spinage; then put it in a 
ccpan, With thin Cullis of Veal and Ham; 
-:tor it with Pepper and Salt, and let it ſimmer 
"er the Fire. When it is enough, you may 
mt to it ſome Eftence of Ham, This may be 
with all thoſe Diſhes with which you uſe 
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S PINAGE. 
Shinage with Eggs. 


9511. your Spinage green, ſqueeze it, and 

chop it fine; then put in Gravy, and melt. 
ed Butter, with a little Cream, Pepper, Salt, and 
Nutmeg ; then poach fix Eggs, and lay them 
over your Spinage, fry ſome Sippets in Butter and 
ſtick all round the Sides, and ſqueeze one Orange, 
ſo ſet ve it, 


Spi nage Toalts, 


[CK it, boil it, and blanch it off in boliin: 
Water for a quarter of an Hour; then 
Nrain it, ſqueeze it, mince it, and put it in 2 
ortar, with three Spocufuls of Apples boiled to 
a Marmalade, the Volk of four Eggs boil'd hard, 
thre? raw, and a Couple of coarſe Biskets ſoak's 
n Cream, and ſeaſoned with Salt and Sugar; 
beat them together and put them in a Dith, anc 
mix with them an Handful of Currants picked 
and wathed, and three or four Spoon fuls of melt- 
ed Butter; then make ſmall Toaſts, and ſpread 
Tour Spinzge on them, wet it over with the White 
of an Egg, butter the Bottom of a Marzarine 
Diſh, lay your Toaſts on, and bake them; they 
wil! de done in half an Hour; ſcrape a little 
Nutme( 
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Nutmeg, and ſqueeze a little Orange on them, fo 
ſerve them. 


A Spinage Pudding. 


ind £1 C ALD your Spinage, and chop it fine, mix 
alt- 5 it with Cream, the Volks of eight Eggs, four 
nd Junces of Bisket, and four of melted Butter; 
em boſon with Sugar, Nutmeg, ind Salt, and ſet it on 
nG che Fire till 'tis ſtiff, but don't boil it; then cool 
ge, i, and bake it in Puft-Pafte, or boil it, 


A Sprnage Tart, 


AKE Spinage, Marrow, and hard Eggs, 


n * of each one Handful, ſome Cloves, Mace, 
ef \utmez, and Lemon-Peel ſhread fine, ſome 
ne Currants, Raiſins ſton'd, Orange and Citron- 
0 Peel candy'd; ſhread all, and ſweeten it to your 
rd; J aſte; then fil up your Tarts and bake them. 
KG 

r; W ALNUTS. 

nc 

BE To pickle Walnuts, 

At- 

* A KE your Walnuts, when a Pin will 


go through them, put them in a Pot and 
zover them with Vinegar; change the Vinegar 


ine 
ey 2%ery fourteen Days for four Times. Then to 
tle two Gallons ot Vinegar, put of Coriander Seeds, 


12 werraway Seeds, Dill Seeds, of each an Ounce, 
1 6 bruis'd; 
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bruis'd; flic'd Ginger three Ounces, Mace an 
Ounce, Nutmeg bruiſed, two Ounces, Boil all 


together, and pour the Liquor boiling hot over 


the Walnuts ; do ſo eight or nine Times, 
Anather May.] Prick them full of Holes, and 
cut the Slit in the Creaſe half through. Put 
them as you do them into Brine; let them lie 
three Weeks, changing the Brine every four 
Days; then take them out, wipe them dry, and 
put them in a Pot with bruiſed Muſtard- Seed; 
then take as much white Wine Vinegar as will 
cover them, put in it Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, 
Ginger, Pepper, Salt, three or four Cloves of 
Garlick ſtuck with Cloves, boil it, and fo pour 
it on them, and keep them tied cloſe for a 
Fortnight. Then boil the Pickle again, and Ce 
0 three times more ; then pour Oil over them, 


TO preſer ve and dry WWalunts, 


AK E large Walnuts, before the Shells are 

grown hard, and mix fore Milk and Wa- 
ter together, and pare off the green Part, and put 
them into it; when they are all pared, ſet them 
on the Fire, and boil them till they are tender; 
but if you fee the Mik and Water turn them 
black, then boil them in ſome freſh Milk and 
Water, and when they are tender, put them in 


cold Water, and take their Weight in Sugar, and 


Clarify it with a Quart of Water to a Pound ; 


and 
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and when 'tis cold, put them into it, and let them 
1:14 twelve Hours; then ſet *em on the Fire, and 


bo! them in the Sugar a little; then ſet them by 
the next Day, drain them from the Sugar, 


© bot] it till it will draw ropy, and then put 
ther into it again, and let them have a little 
then ſet them in a hot Stove a Day and 


5 
q Night, and when they are cold, drain them 


1: the Syrup and put them upon Plates and 
them; you muſt duſt them a little with fine 
Swrar, If you would put any of them in Pots, 
ina little Water wherein Goosberries have 
boiled to the Syrup, to keep them from can- 
2, and ſtick half a Clove in each. 


To make Walnut Hater. 
4 AKE a Peck of Walnuts in 7 


7 rip, and beat 

A them pretty ſmall, put to them two Quarte 
ot Cloye Tauly Flowers, and the fame Quantity 
-ach of the following Flowers: wiz. Poppy 
Fiuwers, Cowllip I lovers dryed, Marigold Flow- 
Sage Flowers, and Borage Flowers, with two 
(andes of Mace, two of Nutmeg, and one ot 
Gunsmon, all bruiſed, Steep all theſe in a Gal- 
on of Brandy, ard two Gallens of very ſtrong 
et it land tweaty-tour Hours, then diſtill it 


NE. 


RECEIPTS jor all Sorts 
of SOUPS that are made 
with KR1iTcaten-Garnne Stuff, 


To make Green Peas-Soup. 
AKE half a Buſtielof the youngeſt Peng, 


divide the greateſt from the ſmall; bei 
the !milleft in two Quarts of Water. 
and the largeit in one Quart; when. 
they are well boiled, bruife the largeſt, and when 
they are drained, boi! the thick in as much cold 
Water as will cover it; then rub away the Skins 
and take 2 little Spinage, Mint, Sorrel, Lettuce, 
Parſley, and a good Quantity of Marigolds; waſh, 
thread. and boil theſe in halt 2 Pound of Butter; 
drain the imall Peale, fave the Water, and mir 
all together, witl. a Spoonful of whole Pepper; 
then melt a quarter of a Found of Butter, ſhake 
a little Flower into it, and ler it boi} ; put the 
Liquor to the Butter, mix them all well together, 


and let them boil up; and ſerve it up with Gy 
Bread. 


2 Art 
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Artichoke Soup. 
* ASH the Bottoms of the Artichokes, 


. 


and boil them in blanch'd Water, putting 


ina large Piece of Butter, kneaded up with 2 
i:tie Flower and Salt, When they are boiled, 
take thein out, maſh them, and itrain them 
:hrough a Sieve, as you do Peaſe ; then let them 
immer in a Stewpan over a gentle Fire, putting 
in Butter, Salt, Pepper, Nutmeg, and Cloves 
nounded in a Mortar, alſo a Bunch of young 
Inions, Thyme, and a Bay Leaf. When it 
. almoſt ready, pound in a Mortar ſome blanch- 
ſweet Almonds, candy'd Lemon-Peel, Biskets, 

ter Almonds, Volks of hard Eggs, Sugar, and 


x little Orange-flower Water; put this to your 


1p, fet it a little over the Fire, and then 


A good Spring Sorp. 


AK E twelve Cabbage-Lettuces, fix green 

Cucumbers, pare them and cut out the 
wores; then cut them in ſmall Pieces, ſcald *em 
wich boiling Water, and then put them in Broth; 
-t them boil till very tender, with a Han ful 
r green Peas, and ſome French Roll, 
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Aſparagus Soup, 
F AK E ſome good Broth, and boil in + 


a large brown Toaſt (which muſt be 
ſtrained off before your Aſparagus is put in) a 
little Flower ſifted from Oatmeal, and three or 
four Handfuls of Aſparagus cut ſmall, fo far 2; 
they are green, ſome Spinage, Beets, Cellery, 
Parſley, and What Herbs you like, Then bake 
ſome ſmall! Toaſts of Bread, butter them, and 
Pour your Soup upon them; then ſeaſon it as 
you like, 


To make Hodge-Poage, 


of Veal, a Cow Heel, and a Pig's Ear; 
jet them be a little more than covered with 
Water, put them on the Fire, keep skimming 
them, and let them boil about an Hour; ther 
ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, and put in Carrots 
and Turnips cut; ſome Onions, Beet-Leaves, 
Ceilery, Thyme, and Winter Savory in a Fag- 
got, to be taken out again; then let them ali 
few over a gentle Fire about two Hours more, 


T AKE about ſix Pounds of Becf, a Knuckle 


A Savoy Soup, 
UVARTER your Savoys, boil them, ſqueeze 
them, ard put them in Gravy enough to 
cover them, and boil them again; then take x 


Sauces 
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cpan, and put in a quarter of a Pound of 
-r, and à little Flower, and ſtir it till *tis 


then put in two minced Onions, a 


(art of Veal Gravy, and boil it, and pour it 


=y 
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s, ſo ferve it. Lou may, if you 


* 
* 


tank ft, force Pigeons or Fouls, between the 
* 


* ; 3 #\ 27 
N 44 4 


the Body with forc'd Meat, and fry it, 
en put it to ſtew with your Savoys, With a 
(te Bacon fuck with Cloves; skim off the Fat, 
duft Savoys at a due Diſtance, and your 


ons or Fowls in the Middle, and ſerve it, 


Sorrel Soup with Eggs. 


. 
* 


of Veal; cum them and put in a Faggot 
i Herbs; ſeaſon it with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 


7 IL a Neck of Mutton, and a Knuckle 


x. Mace, and wien "tis boiled enough, ftrain 


„ 4, let it ſettle and ſcum the Fat off, Then 
your Sorrel and chop it, but not ſmall ; paſs 
| brown Butter, put in your Broth, and ſome 
of French Rread, and ſtove in the Middle 

. Vowl, Garniſh your Diſh with Slices of fried 

ad and Rew'd Sorrel, with fix poached Eggs 

round the Diſh or in the Soup, 


A Turnip Soup. 
FARE ard cut your Turnips in Dice, and fry 
- them brown in clarify'd Butter; then take two 


arts of Veal Gravy, and the Cruſts of two 
French 
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French Rolls; boil them up together, and ſtraig 
them through a fine Strainer z thei: rain your 
Turnips stem the Fat they were fricd , put 
them together, and boil them till render, You 
may, if you will, roaſt Ducks or Fowls. G, to 
put in the Middle. 


To make Ajparagus Soup. 


A KE twelve Pounds of lean Beef cut into 

A Slices; then put a quarter of a Pound vi 
Butter in 2 Stewpan over the Fire, and put your 
Beef in, and let it boi! quick till it begins ty 
brown ; then put in a Pint of brown Ale, and 
a Gallon of Water, cover it, and Jet it ſtew an 
Hour and a half; put in Spice, ſtrain the Liquor, 
and ſcum off the Fat. Then put in Vermicelli, 
and Cellery waft'd and cut ſmall, and half an 
Hundred of Afparagus cut fmall, and Palates 
boiled tender and cut; put all in, and let ther: 
boi gently till tender, ſo ſerve it. 


Another with Asparagus, &c. 
B OIL a large brown Toaſt in ſome Bee! 


or Mutton Broth, then ſtrain it off, then 
pit in a little Flower ſifted from Oatmeal, three 
or four Handfuls of Afparagus cut imall, ſom: 
Spinage, white Beets, Cellery, Parſley, and other 
Herbs you like, Bake ſome ſmall white J oaſts, 
butter them, and pour your Syrup upon 'em; then 
ſeaſon it to your Taſte, 
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RECEIPTS which I not 
properly come under any of 
the foregoing Heads, 


* r th. ä OR lt. — — — 


How to boll all Garden. fiuf green, 


SI OU muſt boil them by themſelves in 
fo 55 a good deal of Water, which muſt 
7 always boil before you put in what 
Re you deſign to boil in it. When it 
als, put in your Greens, Peas, Beans, Aſpara- 
eus, or whatever you defign to boil of Kitchen- 
Garden Stuff, and keep it boiling, uncovered, 
watching them till you fee them fink to the 
tom; when they begin to fink to the Bottom, 
ey have boiled all the Time, they are enough. 
i hereſore take them out when they ſink, or 
de will immediately change Colour, 


To make a good Broth for all Soups 


and Sauces. 


AKE a Leg of Beef, or a large Quantity 
[1 5 any other Part, and ſet it over the Fire 
dur Gallons of Water; ſcum it, and ſeaſon 
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it with Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Mace, fix Onions. 
and a Bundle of Thyme and Parſley, Let i 
boil, till it is boiled half away; then ftrain it, 
and keop it for uſe, | 


Broth of Roots for Soups, 
O1L about two Quarts of Seed Pear, then 


mail them, and put them in a Boiler that 
holds eight Gallons of Water, hang it over the 
lire for an Hour and a half; then take it off, 
and let it ſettie. Then take another Kettle, and 
ſtrain into it through a Sieve the clear Purce, 
into which put a Bunch of Carrots, a Bunch of 
Parinip:, a Bunch of Parſley Roots, and a Dozen 
Onions; ſeaſon it with Salt, a Bunch of Pot. 
Herbs, and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves. Boil 
all together, and put in 2 Bunch of Sorrel, ano- 
ther of Chervil, and two or three Spoonſuls c. 
Juice of Onions. You may ufe this Broth fel 
all manner of Soup made with Garden-ſtuit, 


Another Broth of Roots. 


I TTAEEChervil, Chards, Cellery, Spinage, Lee!; 

I and ſuch like Herbs, with ſome Cruſt © 
Bread, ſome Butter, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, aa! 
a little Salt; put theſe with a moderate Quant! 
of Water into a Kettle, and boil them for 2! 
Hour anda half; then ſtrain the Liquor throug! 
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Steve, and it wii! be a good Broth for Soups of 


\lnaragus- Buds, Lettuce, or any other kind. 


Another Broth, 


KE a Glaſs of ſmall Beer, a Glaſs of 
1 Water, an Onion cut ſmall, ſome Pepper 
nd Salt, a little Lemon- Peel grated, a Clove or 
v0, a Spoonful of Muſhroom Liquor, or pickled 
Walnut Liquor; put this in a Baſon, then take 
2 Ecce of Butter, and put it in a Saucepan on 
: Fire to melt, drudge in Flower, and ſtir it till 
the Froth ſinks, and it will be brown; then put 
ne fliced Onion, and your Mixture to the 
ann Butter, and give it a Boil up, 


To make Muſtard. 


T TAvinz made Choice of a good Seed, pick 
1 and waſh it in cold Water; then drain it 
tub it dry in a Cloth, then pound it fine in a 


ne beſt Way to beat up Butter for 
all uſes. 

TYUT a little Water in a Saucepan, juſt enough 

A to cover the Bottom ; boil it, then put in 

Butter; when it is melted ſhake it round, 

et is fo thick you may almoſt cut it with a 


Knife ; 
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Knife ; then ſqueeze in the Juice of Orange, i, 
and heat it again, This Butter will always con- 
tinue thick, and never turn to Oil, though you 
heat it ſeveral times, 


A green Pudding of feet Herbs, 


0 IE EP a Penny-Loaf in a Quart of Cream 
or Milk, with eight Volks of Eggs, ſome 
Currants, Sugar, Cloves, Niace, Dates, Spinage, 
Saffron, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, ſweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, Savory, Fennyroyal, all minced very 
ſmall, add {ſome Salt, Boil it with Beef Suet ot 
Marrow. 


To pickle Purſlain Stalks. 


ASH your Stalks, and cut ther: in Pieces 

fix Inches long; bci! them in Water and 
Salt, pretty thick; then take them out and drain 
em; when cold, make a Pickle of ſtale Beer, white 
Wine Vinegar and Salt, Put them in a Pot and 
cover them cloſe. 


To pickle Elder-Shoots, in Imitation 
of India Bamboo, 


E I' che largeſt and youngeſt Elder-Shoots, 
the middie Stalks are moſt tender, and lar- 
gelt, the imall are not worth doing. Peel of 
tlie 
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e outward Peel, and lay them in a ſtrong Bring 
Salt and Water for a Night, then dry them 
rn a Cloth; then make your Pickle, which 
ut be half white Wine, and half Beer Vine- 
| ,” To each Quart, put an Ounce of Pepper, 
„ {Junce of Ginger, a little Mace, and Famai- 
% Vepper, Pour it boiling hot on the Shoots, 
aud top them cloſe immediately, and ſet the Tar 
„Hours before the Fire, turning it often, and 
\ will make them green, 


To pickle Gr apes. 


OK your Grapes, and put them in the 
* of Crab-Cherries, Grape · Verjuice, or 
r Verjuice, and cover them cloſe. 


To pickle Aſten Keys, 


ARE them when young, and parboil 

them; then take a Quart of Vinegar, the 

- of two Lemons, and a little Bay Salt, and 

th em together. When cold, put in the Aſhen 
es and cover them up. 


To pickle Barberries. 


AKE of Wine Vinegar and Water 

an equal Quantity, and to every Pint put 
und of Sugar; ſet it over the Fire, bruiſe ſome 
of 
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of the Barberries, and put them in it, with | 
little Salt. Let it boil about half an Hour; then 
take it off and ſtrain it. When 'tis cold, pour i: 
in your Glaſs over the Barberries; a Piece of 
Flannel muſt be boiled in the Liquor, and put 
over them, and cover the Glas with Leather. 


To pickle Beet-Roots, Tur neps, and 
Carrots, 


OIL your Beet Roots, Sc. in Water, Salt, 

Spice, a Pint of Vinegar, and a little Co- 
chineal; when they are half boiled, put in your 
Turnips and Carrots, they being firſt pared and 
ferared, When they are all boiled, take them 
eff and kcep them in this Pickle, 


To make Carchup, to keep a long Time, 


A KE a Pound of Anchovies v-aſhed and 

grited, Mace and Cloves, half an Ounce 
of each; 2 quarter of an Ounce of Pepper, three 
Races of Ginger, a Pound of Shallots, and a 
Quart cf Flap Rluſhrogms well rubbed and pick- 
ed, Put all tbeſe to one Gallon of ſtrong itale 
"Heer, and boil it till it is almoſt half waſted ; then 
ſtrain it through a Flanne! Bag, and when cold, 
bottle and ſtop it cloſe, 


An r Fl 
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Muſtard Balls. 
(> IND your Seed very fine, and make 


it into a Paſte, with Honey, and a little 
Canary, Make it into Balls, and dry them in 
aun, or in a gentle Oven, ſo keep them. 
hen you uſe them, ſhave ſome of it to 2 
ie Vinegar and Salt. 


To pickle Flowers of any fort. 


[* T your Flowers into a Pot with their 
Weight of Sugar, and to every Pound of 
gar, put a Pint of- Vinegar, 


To clarify Sugar for preſerving, 


TYI1SSOLVE your "Sugar in Water, put in 
12 the White of an Egg, and ſet it on the 
lie; as ſoon as it begins to rife, pour in a little 
cu Water to check it, firſt ſcumming it; do ſo 
wo or three Times, then take it off, paſs it 
wongh the ſtraining Bag, let it ſtand a Quarter 
' 311 Hour, and if there is any Scum ariſes, take 
o, and *tis done, When it is ſcum'd enough, 
ty 2 white Fioth will riſe, and it will appear 
he Skimmer perfectly clear. 


K For 
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For the ſeveral Uſes in Cod PECT ION. 
ARY, Sc. there are five different 
Degrees of boiling Sugar * "Ul, 
Smocth, Pearled, Bloton, Feathered 
and Cracked. 


The ſemoth Boiling. FLY your Finger in the 
Sugar, and then touch 
it with your Thumb, which draw away, and a 
fall Thread or String will ſtick to the Finger, 
and the Thread breaking 2 Drop remains upon 
It, and the String is ſcarce perceivable ; the Su- 
gar is a little ſincoth boiled, and when it ſtretch- 
es farther before it breaks, tis boiled very ſmooth, 

The pearied Boilng.] When 'tis boiled a little 
longer, try it again, and if, when the Finge:: 
arc feparated, the Strings do not break, it is come 
to its pearled Quality, 

The blown Boiling.] Let it {till continue boiling 
a liitie longer, ſhakes the Skimmer with your 
Hand, and. beat the Side of the Pan; blow thiv 
the Holes from one cGide to the other, that the 
mall Bubbles may fly out; then *tis come to it: 
blown Quality, 

The feathers! Boiliug.] Let it ſtill boil a littlc 
more, and blow through the Skimmer as before, 
or ſhake it, and thicker and larger Bubbles wil 
ariſe. up high; then *tis feathered, 
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The cracked Boiling.) Dip your Finger in Wa- 
ter, and put it into the boiling Sugar 4 fake it 
out quick, and put it in the Water again, am 
„ your Finger, ſcraping off the Sugar ; and 
Hit break with a cracking Noiſe, it is come to 
cracked Degree. (rs. 


To make Conſerve of Red Roſes, 


Fj" AR one Pound of red Roſe- Buds, and 
bruiſe them with a Wooden Peſtle in“ a 
larble Mortar, adding by Degrees: of white 
Loaf-SZugat powdered and fifted, three Pounds; 

tinge beating them, till no Particles af che 
aps can be _ ard till the * is al 


Ake 0 


* To . Barborries, 


ng AK E a Pound of Barberrics picked from. 
Jul 1 the Stalks, put them in two Quart Pots, 
„% ſet them in a Braſs Pot full of hot Water 


the 1 When donc, ſtrain them, and- add a 
Its und of Sugat, and a Pint of Roſe- Water, and 

is them together: Thea take half a Pound of 
tte Wl i beft Cluſters of Batberries you cah get, 


re, Ml 204 1 them in the Syrup while tis bolling; take 
ee Barberries, and let the Syrup boibtill tis 
thick : and hen tley are cold, put them in 
Calles or Gally pots with the Syrup, 
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To make Syrup of Mulberries, 


AKE of the Juice of Mulberrics (become 

1 clear by ſettling) a Quart, and with four 

Pounds of white Sugar, make a Syrup of it by 
gentle boiling, 


To make Syrup of Marſh Mallows, 


AE of the freſh Roots of Marſh-Mal- 
1 lows two Ounces, thoſe of Parſley an 
Ounce, Liquorice Root, the Tops of Marſh- 
Mallows, © Figs, each half an Ounce, ſtoned 
Raiſins two Ounces, ſweet Almonds blanch'd 
an Ounce ; let all theſe ſteep together for a Day 
in three Quarts of clear Barley Water; then 
boil it to two Quarts. After which preſs out 
the Decoction; and in the Liquor grown fine by 
ftanding, diſſolve Gum Arabic an Ounce, fine 
Sugar four Pounds, and make a Syrup therect 
with the requiſite Art. 


To keep all Sorts of Flowers freſh, 
out of their proper Seaſons, 


ILL an Earthen Veſſel with half Water 
and half. Verjuice ; put to it as much Salt 

2s will make the Liquor taſte well of it; gather 
the Flowers in the Prime, before they are tos 
much 
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much blown, and put them into the Liquor, 
neſling or rumpling them as little as you can. Co- 
ver the Veſſel cloſe, and ſet it in a warm Place; 
when you have occaſion for them, take each out 
by the Stalk, and hold it to the Warmth of the 
Fire, and it will recover much of its Colour; 
{pcead it in its proper Form, and "twill want no- 
thing of the perfect Flower, but the true Scent. 


To makeCream of ſeveral forts of Fruits. 


AK E Goosterries, Currants, Raſpberries, 

Mulberries, or almoſt any Fruit you will; 
'orinkle them with Roſe-Water, and preſs out 
the Juice, Draw the Milk to them hard out 
cf the Cow's Udder; ſweeten it with a little Su- 
ar, and beat it well with Birchen T wigs till it 
an up; then ſtrew over it a little fine beaten 
aimamon, and it will be excellent. 


To 1 Elder-i ine. 


AK E twenty Pounds of Malaga Railing, 

pick'd and rubb'd clean, but not waſhed ; 
ed them ſmall, and ſteep tem ih frye Grallong 
Fpring Water, putting the Water cool to 
them, and ſtirring them every Day; then paſs 
d Liquor through a Hair Steve, preſſing the 
*aifins with your Hand, and have in Readineß 
11% Eints of the Juice of Elder- berries, that have 
HE been 
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been fr ſt pick d from the Stalks, and then draw 
by bolting che Perries in a glazed Earthen Pot, 
ſet in a Pan of Water over the Fire, Put this 
Juice cold into the Liquor, ſtirring it well toge- 
her, and then tunnirg it in a Vefſel that will juſt 
hold it, and let it ſtand fix Weeks or two Months 
n a warm Place; then bottle it, and it will keep 
a Year, it the Bottles are well ſtopp'd. 

Nate, That the Elder-berries muſt be full ripe 
and gathered in a dry Day; and when you har 
tunned your Wine, let the Place where you ſet 
it be warm and dry, where no external Air is 
admitted, that it may ferment and work duly, 
for that is a material Point, If it be atherwiſe 
diſpoſed, fo that it ſtznds in a Place which is ſub. 
jet to Heats and Colds, the Ferment will top 
upon Colds, or he too violent upon Heats ; but 
in cold Weather put ſome Straw about it. Take 
care allo that your Bottles are dry, when you 
bottle your Wine, and that you have good Corks ; 
take Care likewiſe that your Wine is clear befois 
you bottic it, or it will be good for nothing, 


To make Wine of white Elder-berr ies, 
like Cyprus u ine. 


"TO nine Gallons of Water put nine Quarts 
of the Juice of white E'der-berries, which 
has been pres d gently from the Berries with the 


Hand- 


- 
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Hand, and paſs'd through a Steve, without bruif 
ing the Kernel of the Berries; add to every 
Gallon of Liquor three Pounds of Lisbon Sugar, 
ur to the whole Quantity put an Ounce and a 
of Ginger ſliced, and three Quarters of an 
ee Cloves ; then bo:! this near an Hour, 
taking off the Scum as it riſes, and pour the whole 
te cool in an open Tub, and work it with Ale 
\eult ſpread upon a Toaſt of white Bread, 
three Days, and then tua it into a Veſſel chat 
u juſt'hold it; adding about a Pound and a 
"alt of Raiſins of the Sun ſplit, to Nlice in the 
U 1quor till you draw ut off, which ſhould not be 
the Wine is tine, which you wul find abba 


74 7. i. 


Jo make black Elder M iue like An. 
| mitage Claret, 


AKE nine Gallons of Spring Water, and 
X half a Buſhel of Elder berries picked clean 
am the Stalles; boil thete till the Berries pegin 
dimple, then gently ſtrain off the Liquor, and 
' every Gallon of it, put two Pound of Ziben 
ouvar, and boil it an Hour; then let it ſtand to 
col in an open Tub, for if it was to cool in the 
\.oprer or Braſs Kettle it was boiled in, the Liquor 
eld be ill taſted. When it is aimeſt cool, 
'pread ſome Ale Yeaſt upon a Toalt- of white 
Bread, and put it into the Liquor to work three 
K 4 Days 
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Days in the open Tub, ſtirring the Liquor once 
or twice 2 Day, and then tun it in a Veſſel of 
a right Size to hold it, At the ſame time add to 
every Gallon one Pound of Raiſins of the Sun 
whole, and let them lie in the Cask till the Wine 
is drawn off, This Quantity will be fit to diay 
in January, but larger Casks ſhould not be drawn 
off till March or April, 


To make Bitters to be drank with 
Nine. 


© a Quart of good Brandy, put an 

Ounce of Genizan Root {lic'd, an Qunce 
and a half of dryed Orange-peel, and one Dram 
of Virginia Snake-Root, balf a Dram of Cochi- 
neal, and half a Dram of Loaf-Sugar ; This 
laſt will heighten the Bitter to Admiration, A 
few Drops of this Bitter in a Glaſs of Wine or 
other Liquor is good to create an Appetite, 


To pickle the Pods of Radiſbes. 


UT your youngeſt Pods in Salt and Wa- 
ter for twenty-four Hours; then make « 
Pickle with Vinegar, Cloves, Mace, and Pepper , 
boil this Pickle, drain the Pods from the Salt and 
Water, pour the Pickle on them boiling, hot, and 


put to them a Clove of Garlick, 
19 
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z!! which muſt be well mixed, and poured over 
de Sallad, having firſt cut the large Herbs, ſuch 
s »: Celery, Endive, Cabbage-Lettuce, but none 
© the ſmall ones: Then mix all well together, 
that it may be ready juſt when you want to uſe 
„ for the Oil will make it preſently ſoften, and 
042 118 Briskneſs. 


bo make Cream of all preſerved Fruits. 
7 UT half a Pound of the Pulp of any pre- 
. ſerved Fruit in a large Pan, with the White 
» two Eggs; beat them together very well, then 
: weit off with a Spoon, and lay it heap'd up 
„ich on the Diſh or Salver, with other Cream, 

To dreſs a Sallad. , 

4 FTER you have duly proportion'd the Herbs, 

A take two thirds of Oil of Olives, one third | 

; of Vinegar, ſome hard Eggs cut ſmall, both the 

0 bites and Volks, a little Salt and ſome Muſtard, . 
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The Art of keeping all Sorts of Fruits, 
Berries, &c. found, throughout the 
whole Year, 


Gathering of Frut, 


OU muſt take Care not to bruiſe them, 
eſpecially ſuch as you deſign to keep, and 

that it be done when they have attained to their 
due Maturity; at which time they are not only 
belt for eating, but ever. for keeping. Fruit ri- 
pens ſooner or later, according as the ſort is, ©: 
2s they are ſituated and ſhelter'd, and as the Soil 
is either hot or cold. But the beſt Lime for the 
Gathering of Winter Fruit is about Michaelmas, 
after the firſt Autuma Rains fall; when the Trees 
being ſobbed and wet, fweils the Wood and 
looſens the Fruit: Or when the Froſts give 
Notice that "tis time to lay them up, Begin 
to gather the ſofteſt Fruit firſt ; but obſerve never 
to gather Fruit in wet Weather, and gather 'em 
by the Stalks to prevent bruiſing, and never be- 
gin to gather till ten or eleven a Clock in the 
Morning, that the Sun may exhale the Dew cf 
them ; and where Fruit, efpecially Stone Fruit, 
Is not all ripe at once, gather them as they 11. 
pen, Do not lay them in Heaps, but on Neitle; 
or other ſuch like Weeds not offenſive in Smell, 
i which 
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+ hich will perfect their Ripeneſs, ſweat out ther 
+ uperfluity, and make them ſweeter in Taſte. 


cep them dry, and if the Weather be hot, let 


%% cool North, Faſt, or Weſt Winds blow 
won them, by opening of Windows, or other 
Conventencies in clear dry Days. 


Jo know if Apples or Pears are ripe, take 
ore from the Middle of the Tree, cut it in the 


„Auldle, and if there be a great Hollowneſs, and 
he Kernels ſeem looſe, they are ripe. Stone 
its are known when ripe, by the Store's part- 
ng from the Fruit, When you gather Stone Fruits, 
h off gently the Woolineſs, pack them in Straw 


in a dry Cask, with a Layer of Straw between 
each Layer of Fruit, for they are very ſubject. 


to Mouldine$. and rotting upon the leaſt con- 


ted Moiſture, and muſt be placed at a Diſ- 


tz1ce from other Fruits, becauſe their Scent is 
Afrenfive to them, If you gather Medlars or Ser- 
dees, do it before they are ripe; juſt when they 
turned brown, and by laying the fr. in Straw 


thinly, and hanging che other upon Lines in 
Bunches, they will kindly ripen of them ſelves. 


it '5 proper to gather Winter Apples without 
ie Stalks, becauſe they will ſooneſt periſh, In 


eing your Winter Fruit, they muſt not be too 


hot, ror too cold, too cloſe nor too open, but 
**10ved from al! offenſive Smells; for if any 
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by near them, they will be apt to attract it, ans 
Spoil their Taſte, as well as corrupt them. 

The proper Place to ftow them in, is a Jow 
Room or Collar, clean and ſweet, either paved or 
boarded, but not too ſtifling or cloſe, and into 
theſe it will be proper to lay your Fruit 
at Chri/tmas ; and with a very little ſhifting and 
airing at convenient Times, you may let them 
continue there till the Middle of March, ſtop- 
ping all the Crevices in extream Froſty Weather, 
When the warm Air returns, if you find any 
conſiderable Defect among your Fruit, uncover 
them from theſe cloſe Places to Airy Rooms, 
with freſh Straw, opening a Window on clear dry 
Days. When your Fruit are in Cellars, take care 
there is no damp, ſweaty Walls, which will 
make them rot in time, and ſpoil their Taſte, Lay 
by themſelves thoſe that are earlieſt ſubject to de- 
cay; thoſe that lat till ChriNmas, by themſelves 
thoſe that laſt til! Shrovetide, by themſelves, and 
lach as laſt all the Year by themſelves. Pears 
keep very long, and many Sorts all the Year, 
When any of the Fruit are ſpecked, take them 
gut, leſt they inſect the reſt, Do not handle them 
in great Froſts or great Rains, except thoſe you 
uſe, for the leaſt Bruiſe ſubjects them to rot. 


To 
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To keep Grapes, Gooſberries, Apricots, 
Peaches, Currants, Plumbs, the whole 
Year. 


ARE fine dry Sand that has little or no 

Saltneſs in it; make it as dry as poſſible, 
rather your Fruits when they are juſt ripening, 
or coming ſomething near Ripeneſs ; dip the 
"nds of their Stalks in melted Pitch or Bees- 
Wax, and having a large Box to ſhut down with 
2 cloſe Lid, dry your Fruit in the Sun a little, 
o take away the ſuperfluous Moiſture, and light- 
iy ſpread a Layer of Sand in the Bottom of the 
Rox, and a Layer of Fruit on them, but not too 
near cach other; then ſcatter Sand, with much 
fvenneſs, about an Inch thick over them, and 
{> another Layer till the Box is full; then ſhut 
{wn the Lid cloſe, and as you take them out, 
ay them even again. In this Manner you will 
hive them fit for Tarts and other uſes, till new 
ones come again, If they are 2 little wrinkled, 
n em in warm Water, and it will plump them 
again. You may uſe Millet inſtead of Sand, 


i you will. 
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To keep Frgs and Stone Fruit ſound 
all the Year, 


AKE a large Earthen Pot, put the Fruit 
| into it in Layers, with their own Leaves 
between each Layer. Then boil up Water and 
Honey, ſcumming it till no more will ariſe, but 
make it not too thick of the Honey, and pour it in 
warm to them; ſtop up the Veſſel cloſe, aud when 
- you take them out for uſe, put them two Hours 
in warm Water, and they will have in a great 
- Meaſure their natural Taſte, 


To keep Strawberries, Raſpberries, 
Currants, Gojberries, and Mulber- 
* 519%, 


ARE new Stone Bottles, air them well in 

the Sun, or by. the Fire, dry your Fruit 
from ſuperfluous Moiſture, to prevent its ſweating; 
take off the Stalke, and put them into the empty 
Bottles by a Fire, that will draw out as much 
of the Air as may be; then ſuddenly cork them 
up, and tye down the Corks with Wires ; let 
the Corks be ſound, and not any ways viſibly 
porous, for if they be, the Air will come in 
abundantly, and corrupt the Fruit; then put it 
in a moderate cool Place, cover the Bottles with 
and, la ing them ſideways, and the Cloſench 
Will preſerve them. 


( 20g ) 
The Phyfical Virtues of all Sorts 
Garden- Roots and Herbs. 


H E Artichoke is accounted Diuretic, good 

againſt the Jaundice,and very ſtrengtk'ningʒ 
when boil'd *tis eaſily digeſted, and produces no 
Effect. 

Aſparagus are very Diuretic, Opening, Cleanſ- 
"2, and remove Obſtructions; they give the 
Frine a ſtrong Smell, if eaten to Exceſs, ſharpen 

he Humours and Heat, 

* are cooling, pectoral, cauſe Spitting, and 
dake Thirſt ; they are not good for thoſe who 

ve a weak Stomach, 

* are aſtringent and Site the Sto. 
nch; but they are windy and ſoon corrupt in 
the Stomaclli. | 

Beens cauſe Sleep, provoke Urine, and are nou- 
ing; but they are windy and cauſe the Colick. 

Beets are cooling and emolhent, but hard of 
Iigeſtion and cauſe Wind. 

Cabbages are Balſamic, Diuretic, prevent Drun- 
enneſs. The red Cabbage is good in Aſthmas. 
abbages produce groß Humours, are hard of Di. 

tion, therefore they mult be well boil'd and 
repper's before. you eat them, to help their Di- 
ion in the Stomach, 

Carrots are opening expel the Stone, pul iſy 
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To keep Frgs and Stone Fruit ſound 
all the Year, 


AKE a large Earthen Pot, put the Fruit 

into it in Layers, with their own Leaves 
between each Layer. Then boil up Water and 
Honey, ſcumming it till no more will ariſe, but 
make it not too thick of the Honey, and pour it in 
warm to them; ſtop up the Veſſel cloſe, aud when 
you take them out for uſe, put them two Hours 
in warm Water, and they will have in a great 
- Meaſure their natural Taſte, 


To keep Strawberries, Raſpberries, 
Currants, Goſberries, and Mulber- 
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ARE new Stone Bottles, air them well in 

the Sun, or by. the Fire, dry your Fruit 
from ſuperfluous Moiſture, to prevent its ſweatins; 
take off the Stalke, and put them into the empty 
Bottles by a Fire, that will draw out as much 
of the Air as may be; then ſuddenly cork them 
up, and tye down the Corks with Wires ; let 
the Corks be found, and not any ways viſibly 
porous, ior if they be, the Air will come in 
abundantly, and corrupt the Fruit; then put ic 
in a moderate cool Place, cover the Bottles with 
Sand, la; ing them ſideways, and the Cloſencſs 
Will preſerve them. 
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The Phyjical Virtues of all Sorts of 
Garden- Roots and Herbs. 


H E Artichoke is accounted Diuretic, good 

againſt the Jaundice,and very ſtrengtk ning; 
when boil'd *tis eaſily digeſted, and produces no 
Effect. 

Aſdaragus are very Diuretic, Opening, Cleanſ- 
"2, and remove Obſtructions; they give the 
Vrine a ſtrong Smell, if eaten to Excels, ſharpen 

ne Humours and Heat, 

| ple are cooling, pectoral, cauſe Spitting, and 
\ake Thirſt ; they are not good for thoſe who 

ve a weak Stomach, 

* are aſtringent and ESE the Sto. 
mach; but they are windy and ſoon corrupt in 
he Stomacli. 

Beans cauſe Sleep, provoke Urine, and are nou- 
ing; but they are windy and cauſe the Colick. 

Beets are cooling and emollient, but hard of 
Iigeſtion and cauſe Wind, 

Cabbages are Balſamic, Diuretic, prevent Prun- 
enneſs. The red Cabbage is good in Aſthmas. 
abbages produce 2roſs Humours, are hard of Di. 
tion, therefore they mult be well boil'd and 
-pper'd before you eat them, to help their Di- 
gion in the Stomach. 

Carrots are opening expel the Stone, pui iſy 
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the Blood, and help Women's Terms; they pro- 
duce no Inconveniency if moderately us'd. 

Cherries, the red or K:ntih Cherry, is a good 
and wholſome Food. Black Cherries are good in 
Diſeaſes of the Head and Nerves, and are ac- 
counted Diuretic ; they caſily corrupt in the Sto- 
mach, cauſe Wind and the Colick. 

Clary is ſtrength'ning, good for the Whites 
and Colick. 

Cucumbers are very Cooling and Viſcid, and 
therefore apt to diſpoſe the Blood to putrid Fer- 
mentations; they do well who dreſs them with 
Pepper and Vinegar, which will in ſome Meaſure 
prevent their bad Eftects, 

Currants are cooling, flake Thirſt, fortify the 
Stomach, and help Digeſtion ; and |! not eaten 
in too large Quantities, produce 19 ill Effects. 

Endive is accounted à good Cooler, and ul Ser- 
vice in Obſtructions, 

Goosberries arc cooling and wholſome if eat 
modgerately ; green Goosberries are more Acid, 
Cooling, and Aſtringent than ripe ones, which 
are more likely to produce Surfeits. 

Lettuce is cooiing, and incline to Sep, nou» 
riſhing, aud increaiing Wome: “ ilk; too fre- 
quent uſe of them leſſei.s natural Heat, makes 
the Body ſlothſul, and wWweaken the Stomach, 

Melons are cooling, quench Thirſt, and create 
an Appetite; they are windy, and not good t 

Lie 


l 
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oſe ſubject to the Colick ; they are apt alſo to 
bring ou bloody Fluxes, Fevers, and Quartan 
Agucs. | 

Muſbrooms are Reſtorative, Strength'ning, and 
create an Appetite, but muſt not be eaten too 
ircely, for they will ſometimes work violently 
upwards and downwards, and cauſe the Palſey and 
A poplexy. 

Inions are very Diuretic, and powerfully clean 
yay Obſtructions in the Urinary Paſſages, whe- 
ger from Slough, or Gravel; they are good in 
1torders of the Lungs, promote Expectoration, 
and relieve Aſthmas; they are good alſo to deſtroy 
\Vorms, Roaſted and apply'd to the Ear, they 
help to ripen, break, and clean away Impoſtu- 
mations in the Head: The too frequent Uſe of 
Onions inflames the Blood, cauſes Wind, and 
% Head- Ach, 

Parſnibs are nouriſhing, and excite to Venery, 
„ zmch us'd; they are heavy in tie Stomach, 
aud hard of Digeſtion. 

Peaches are aſtringent, and ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, 

Bars create an Appetite and fortify the Sto- 
n; Colicky Perſons ſhould not eat Pears, nei- 
her ſhould they be eaten before other Meats, 

Peaſe are nouriſhing, qualify the ſharp Hu- 
mots of the Breaſt, and are laxative z they are 
andy and bad for thoſe ſubject to the Gravel. 

Plumb; 
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Plunbs are cooling, ſoftening, laxative, and 
quench Thirſt; Perſons of à weak Stomach ouzh: 
not to eat them, they breeding Phlegm, 

Pctaires are nouriſhing, and allay ſharp Humors 
of the Breaſt, but they produce grols Humors, 
and cauſe Wind, 

Ounces are very rough and aftringent, eaten 
raw ; they cool end firengthen the Stomach, 
remove Nauſeouſneſs, and ftop Fluxes of the 
Belly: raw Quinces cauſe the Colick, Wind, 
and bad Digeſtion ; therefore tis proper to boil 
them and ſwecten them with Sugar. 

Raſpberries are cooling and aſtringent, good 
againſt Vomitings, and Looſeneſs of the Belly; 
but they ſoon corrupt in the Stomach. 

Sage wakes an exccllent Tea 10 be uſed i 
Fevers-with a little Lemon Juice; it is Na 
gent, and is uſed in Diet- Drinks, and in Medi- 
cinal Ales, as a Sweetner and Clranſer of the 
Blood, | 

3:rrel is cooling, quenches Thirſt, and allays 
the Heat of the Bile. 

SMinage Rops coughing, allays the ſharp Hu- 
mots of the Breaſt, arid keeps the Body open; 
but cauſes Wil, and groſs Humors, 

Turnip: are cnoling and <leanſeng, and their 
Liquor is very Divretic, and is uſed to. cleanſe 
the Kidnies, Hecticks, tartarous Obſtructions, 
and Tubercles of the Lungs. 
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4 Alint is ftrength'ning to the Stomach, and of 

17 :-cat Service in taking off Nauſeouſneſs, and 
» chings to vomit, 


wlll Parſley abſterges much Slime and viſcid Adhe- 

I uns from the Stomach and Bowels; cleanſes all 
Paſſages, keeps the Juices Fluid, and aſſiſts 

„ {© Diſcharges by Urine : The teo frequent uſe 

, dillames the Blood, and cauſes Head-Ach, 

* Harberries quench Thirſt, fortify the Stomach 

. nate good in Diarrhceas and Dyſenteries. 

1 Radijhes are deterſiye, cutting, and provoke 

ne z if caten to Excels, they make People 

4 can, create Vapours, aud cauſe Pains in the 

: Head. 
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IND E X. 


INTRODUCTION, 


FART: © 


Of raiſing the Products of the Kitchen-Garaen, 


RTICHOKE 1 
Artichoke of Teru- 


jalem 


Aſparugus 8 3 
Baum — — 10 — 
Beans — 11 
Beet — 186 
Bora ge — 11 
Bor cole 1 13 
B Oli —— ? 3 
Cabbage — 
Car rot — 17 
Cellery —1 9 
Cherv il — — + 
Chives —— — 27 
Coaſttmmary ———— 23 
Coliflower | moons 2 3 
Corn-Sallet — 25 
Creiles 28 
Cucumber —— 29 
Currants — 35 
Dill 4 37 
End ive — 38 
Fennel — — * 


Garlicx — — — 40 


CGooberry — 40 


Horle-radiſh þ.41 | 
Kidney-Beans—— 42 
Leeks 45 
Lettuce — 5 
Marjoram — 
Maryvgold —— 47 
Melon —— 48 
Mint — 56 
Muſhrooms — 57 
Muſtaredgd— 58 
Naſturtium 59 
Navew orFrench'Tarnip * 
Onions 

Parſley —— —ęk„— 6 
Parinips — 63 
12e — 64 
Peny royal! — 65 
Potatoes 9 
Pumpion 68 
Pur lain — 69 
Raſpberries === 70 
Rocambole — 7 
Sage —— 7 
Sarorx — 72 
Shallot — 3 


P. 5. 


162130 


= OS 74 — — 77 
2 rret — 74 1tarragen 78 
Gree) — 75 Thy NE — 78 
<rinage — 7 Turnip ä 79 
Lwrawberties 76 
Lichen Gardener's Kalendar, directing what 
's to be dane in each Month; ade the Produdts 
fe of eac h Month, ; 
* | andary — 8 1 July — 92 
February — 83 Auguſt —_—_—  - 
„arch 85 September — . 95 
41 av — — 89 November 97 
,W 1 — 90 December -— 99 
—ů—ů—ů— 
T3 
4 PART II. 


+5 Wl 1cining a Collection of Receipts for dreſſing all 


5b derts of Kitchen-Stuff, ſo as to afford a great 
50 Variety of cheap, healthful and palatable Diſhes, 
bo Apple Pancakes, or Fritters. Apple Paſties. Pip- 
Go Wl is Carte. Pippin Pudding. To pickle Codlings, 


6: Wl ic {ttw Apples. To pickle Codlings like Mango. 
63e of Apples. To preſerve Golden Pippins. To 
5, Wl ©! Apples without Sugar. Apple Tanzy. Cyder, 
(de Dumplings: | 

APRICOT. | 109 
6 Apricot Padding, Apricot Wine. To preſerve 
63 WM &pricots in Jelly. To preſerve green Apricots, Ta 
69 Wl ry Apricots, Marmalade of Aprisots. 2 
25 ARTICHOKE 112 
7 Fricaſſey of Artichokes. Artichoke Bottoms 


7. . Cream. Wich white Sauce, Artichoke Pye. 
7. o boil Actichokes. To keep Artichokes. To 
J WM vices them. 
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ASPARAGUS. p. 115 

A white Ragoo. With Cream. With Butter. | 
With Gravy. An Amulet of Aſparagus. To pie- 
ſerve it. To pickle it | 
R E AN 8. 118 , 
Bean Amulet. Lean Tarzy. Bean Tart, | 

1 E E ＋ 8. oY 

To fry the Roots of red Beer. To make a crimſon 
Biſcuit. 


CAPRRAGE. 120 
. Ravoao., To force a C -abbage. Ta farce a Cabbage, | 
To flew reg Cabbage, Ca bbage Pudding. 1 0 boi! | 
Cabbage. To pickle it. 


COLLIFLOWER SS: 124 
Ragoo. With Butter, With Gravy, Sweet. Pickled. 
CARROT 8. 125 
Carrot Pudding: 
CELLERY:; 126 
Ragoo'd, Stew'd. Fry'd, Dref.'d with Cream. 
Pickle | | 
CHARDOONS. 128 
Fry d. Butter d. Dreſs'd with Cheeſe, With 
Gnvy, &c 
CHERRIES. 129 
Cheiry Wine. Cherry Erardy. To preſerve then. 
| liquid. To preſerve them dry. Marmalade. 
CLARY. 131 
Arav:ict. - Clary and Eggs. 
| CUCUMBERS, 137 


To force. To farce, To flew. A Regalia of 
Cucumbers. Jo pickle. To preſerve them, 
CURRANTS:; 135 
To pickſe Currani:. Currant Cream. C-»yr-nt 
Wire. io prefſerye them. To make Jelly of Curiants, 
| ENHDOIVE. 137 
Ragoo. 
GOOSBERRIES 133 


Gooiberry Tauzy. Tool. Cream. Brandy. Wine. 
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To keep Goosberrics for Tarts. To preſerve reen 
Goosberries Liquid. Gocsberry Jam. 8 


KIDNEY-BEANS, 141 
To pickle, 
| LETTUCE. 142 
e ragoo. To ſorce. To farce. 
a MELONS. 143 
91 To pickle. 
a | MUSHROOMS. 144 


T9 ragoo. To tricafſley. To dreſs with Cream, 
Ty fry, To'bake. To pot. To pickle. To keep 
without Pickle. 'To farce. Tomake Catchup. To 
ne Muſhroom Loaves. - 


ONIONS, 


150 
4 | To butter. To ragoo. Ouion. Sauce. To boil 
d. Net. To pickle. 
BY: PARSNIPsS. 152 
: Parſarp Cakes, Fritters. Puff, | 
26 | PEACHES. 154 
* Peach "Tart, Peach Marmalade. Stew'd Peaches. 
| PEARS. 155 
28 Pear Pudding. To preſerve Fears. To make Perry, 
Kh PEASE. ſs 


+ 
With Cream. A French Way. - Portugueſe Way. 
7 , preſerve Green-Peaſe, Pea Fart, Peaſe Potiage 


Wien Milk. 
PLU MBS. 161 
To preſerve. To make Damion Wine. Topick!e 


1 ambs. ä 

POTATO ES. 164 

Several Ways of dreſſing them. Potatoe Bread. 
P.4ding. Pye. Biſcuit. Fritters, &c 

QUINCE. 168 

To pickle. To preierve. To make Conſerve of 

wmnces, Quince Pudding. Cream. Jelly. Marmalade, 

RASPBERRIES. 170 

N afpherry Tart. Wine. Quidney. Cream, Syrup. 

ding. Cakes, To preſerve Raſpberries. 


Sage Wine. 


* SAVOYS, 175 
To farce and ſtove. 
SCONZONENA. 175 
To butter. 
S KIRRET S. 175 
To dreſs. To make Fritters. 
' SORREL. 176 
- Sorre! Amulet. Sorrel with Eggs. Ragoo. 
SPINAGE. 178 
Spinage with Eggs. Spinage Toaſts, Spinage Pud 
ding. Tan. | 
WALNUTS. 179 
To pickle. To dry. Walnut Water. 
Varicus Soups. 
Green Peaſe Soup p. 182 Savoy Soup 184 


Artichoke Soup 185 
Spring Soup 183 
Aſparaꝑus ſoup 184 
Hodge Pedge 184 


Receipts which could not come under any ef the 
foregung Heads. 


To boil Garden Stuff green 
187 

To make ſtrong Broth for 
Soups and Sauces 187 
Broth of Roots for Soups 
| 182 

To make Muſtard 189 


To beat up Butter 189 
A green Pudding oi Herbs 
199 

To pickle Purſlain Stalks, 
Aſhen Keys, Barberries, 
Beet. Roots, Turnip:, 
and Carrots 120 


To make Catchup 192 
Io clarify Sugar 193 
To boil Sugar 194 


MV'SEV 
BRITAN 


Sorrel Soup with Eggs 185 
Tarnip Soup 185 
Asparagus Soup 180 


To conſerve red Roſes 195 
1 oprelerve Barberries 195 
Syrup of Marſhmallows 196 
Syrup of Mulberries 196 
Elder Wine 197 
To make Bitters 200 
To dreſs a Sallad 202 
Jo gather Fruit 202 
To Keep Fruits 205 
Tne Phyſical Virtues o 

Roots and Herbs 20 


